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CHAPTER I.—BIOGRAPHICAL 


LONG life and a full one was Robert Owen’s, well 

exceeding the threescore years and ten, and vigorous 
to the last. Born in 1771, Owen saw abroad the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies established, the French 
Revolution accomplished, and the rise and fall of Napoleon ;° 
at home he witnessed the growth of the Factory System, 
the passing of the first Reform Bill, and the agitation of 
the Chartists. 

The face of England was changed in his lifetime, the 
political map of Europe re-made. 

In the little country town of Newtown, in Montgomery, 
on 14 May, Robert Owen was born, and to that same town 
= returned as a very old man to die on 17 November, 
1858. 

The autobiography, written in old age, gives us the 
facts of his early life. Owen’s father was a saddler and 
the local postmaster, a steady, honest man, married to a 
farmer’s daughter named Williams, who bore him seven 
children. 

There was little schooling to be had, even in Wales, in 
the eighteenth century, but Robert Owen learnt to read 
with remarkable quickness, and at seven he was acting as 
pupil teacher in the parish school. The boy had a passion 
for reading, and borrowed books from all who would lend. 

The schooldays were soon over. When he was nine 
Robert Owen was serving in the shop of a neighbouring 
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tradesman in Newtown, and a year later he left for London 
to assist his brother, who had a saddler’s business in 
Holborn. From London Owen went within a few weeks 
to Stamford, in Lincolnshire, where a Mr. James McGuffog, 
who had a large draper’s business, gave him employment 
for over three years. 

This McGuffog was a shrewd, liberal, kindly man (who 
had started life as a Scotch tallyman with a basket of 
goods for capital, and had become a wealthy and respected 
trader), and Owen developed not only business capacities 
at Stamford; he obtained experience of life in the inter- 
course with McGuffog’s customers, for “ the shop was a 
kind of town rendezvous for the nobility and principal 
gentry of the neighbourhood.” He learnt to think, and 
he grew up with habits of temperance and early rising. 

There was no pay for the first year, only £8 for the 
second, and only {10 for the third; but there was board 
and lodging, there was the free run of his employer’s 
library, the hours were short, and there was no slave 
driving and no petty bullying. 

From ten to four Owen was kept busy in the shop; the 
rest of the day was largely his own, and he could read, 
and did read, for five hours daily. In the summer he 
would be out in Burleigh Park often at sunrise, and again in 
the evening. 

Pleasant as things were at Stamford, Owen wanted to 
see more of the world, and so he left the excellent McGuffog, 
and after a visit home, and another stay in Holborn, 
accepted a position with a firm of retail drapers on London 
Bridge. 

The pay was better here (Owen found himself “rich 
and independent’”’ on {25 a year and board and lodging), 
but the work was hard. The shop was opened at eight, 
and not closed till ten or ten-thirty, and then the assistants 
were kept busy in the spring season tidying up, some- 
times till two o’clock in the morning. 

The next situation was at Manchester, where, at six- 
teen, Owen was working for a Mr. Satterfield, a wholesale 
and retail draper, who advanced him from £25 to £40. 
With Satterfield Owen stayed till he was eighteen, and 
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then he joined a wire-worker in setting up a small factory 
for the new cotton-spinning machinery, and so started 
business on his own account, contributing £100 to the 
enterprise. Owen knew nothing of machine making, and 
the partnership was soon dissolved, Owen receiving three 
“mule”? and one or two other machines for his share. 
With these and with three workmen he started the manu- 
facture of a fine yarn, and cleared £300 a year. 

The profit was considerable, but the position precarious, 
and Owen preferred to be attached to a big firm. The 
post of manager in a large factory, owned by a Mr. Drink- 
water, was vacant, and Owen at once applied and was 
accepted at a salary of £300 a year. The experience of 
mankind obtained in the various businesses at Stamford, 
London Bridge, and Manchester was invaluable to a young 
man of nineteen, charged with the superintendence of five 
hundred factory workers, and Robert Owen, who had 
already decided that character was made by circumstances, 
and that in governing his fellows every care ought to be 
taken that the circumstances of work should tend to the 
making of good workmen, proved an eminently successful 
manager. Four years later, 1794, Drinkwater, for family 
reasons, wished to cancel his agreement promising Owen 
a partnership, and Owen willingly retired to start the 
Chorlton Twist Company. 

Owen’s partners in this concern left him the management 
of the business, which speedily became a very profitable 
concern. Robert Owen, indeed, was always a good man 
of business: his faith and imagination, combined with 
steadiness of purpose, even temper, complete honesty, 
and reasonable consideration in dealing with mankind, 
assured success. Besides, this was the time when fortunes 
were made in cotton spinning. 

To Robert Owen, now in his twenty-second year, two 
paths were open. He might devote himself to the amass- 
ing of riches for personal enjoyment, or he could expend 
his talents in social service. The latter course was adopted, 
and Robert Owen, instead of becoming a millionaire, 
founding a “county family,” and winning a seat in the 
House of Lords for his descendants, figures in history as 
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the pioneer of social ideas, the forerunner of Socialism, the 
instigator of factory legislation, the herald of the co- 
operative movement, the advocate of humane and rational 
reform in the education of the young, and the apostle of 
international peace. 

It was during his management of the Chorlton Twist 
Company that Owen, travelling to Glasgow on business, 
met Miss Dale, the daughter of David Dale, a wealthy 
religious banker and cotton spinner, and the proprietor 
of the New Lanark Cotton Mills. 

A year later, 1799, Owen married Miss Dale, and, with 
his partners, bought the New Lanark Mills. 

At New Lanark Owen was to show to the world that 
the production of wealth could be carried on without all 
the attendant horrors of the factory system then displayed. 
At a time when children of the earliest years were worked 
night and day in the mills, when the orphan children of 
the Poor Law toiled in the cotton factory untaught and 
uncared for, when disease was spread by the filth and 
savagery that accompanied cotton spinning in Great 
Britain at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
New Lanark Mills became, under Robert Owen’s govern- 
ment, the centre of a healthy village community, a city 
set on a hill. 

Owen now was filled with his ‘‘ new view of society ”— 
that character was formed from without, that all blame 
and legal punishments were therefore wrong, and that 
from their earliest years children must be trained in the 
principles of benevolence; and distinguished and impor- 
tant people came from far and near to study the elemen- 
tary schools at New Lanark. 

Of course Owen had difficulties at New Lanark. First 
the workpeople distrusted this “‘ foreigner ” from England, 
and did their best to thwart his plans for their improve- 
ment, suspecting in these plans, indeed, some “‘ capitalist 
dodge” for the further enslavement of the labourer. 
Owen’s insistence on cleanliness and temperance was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the inhabitants of a Lanarkshire 


factory village, where such practices were scorned as 
(oF ” 
ads. 
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But time reconciled the people to a ruler whose benevo- 
lence was not the whim of a passing mood, but a habit of 
mind. Owen’s conduct in 1806, when work stopped at 
the mills owing to the absence of cotton from America, 
left no room for doubt. Instead of shutting up New 
Lanark, and leaving its people to starve, as most cotton 
lords did at that time, Owen concluded that the labourer 
must not be brought to misery because of international 
disputes, and decided that wages should be paid as usual, 
though the only work to be done was the keeping the 
machinery in good order. For four months the mills were 
idle, and some £7000 was paid in wages. When the 
American prohibition on the export of cotton was removed, 
and New Lanark resumed work, the operatives in the mills 
had learnt that their employer was not as other capitalists 
were, and their loyalty to Owen was never shaken. 

Owen’s difficulties with his partners were not so quickly 
overcome. These practical, hard-headed Lancashire busi- 
ness men saw neither sense nor profit in infant schools and 
evening classes for the children of ‘‘ mill hands”; and in 
their eyes the fatherly attention of the managing director 
at New Lanark to the dwellings and comfort of the work- 
people was mere amiable lunacy. What had cotton 
spinners, building up fortunes at feverish speed, to do with 
elementary education and with theories of the formation 
of character ? 

Twice did Owen buy out his partners, and then the 
final set of partners proved too much for him. 

Jeremy Bentham and several members of the Society 
of Friends were associated with Robert Owen from the 
year 1814, and the trouble was caused by the latter, of 
whom William Allen, the chemist, was chief. 

This good Quaker was disturbed by Owen’s frank dis- 
belief in Christianity, and by the dancing and military 
drill that were so prominent a feature in the educational 
plan at New Lanark. 

It was not enough for Allen that the Bible was read 
and the Shorter Catechism learnt in the schools; here 
was Robert Owen, before all the world the Governor of 
New Lanark, openly saying that every religion had some 
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flaw, and that in any case no man was to be held respon- 
sible for his belief since our character was the result of 
circumstances: and here at New Lanark were girls and 
boys taught to dance together, to perform a military drill, 
and to do this in skirts and kilts, but with legs bare, and 
with neither shoe nor stocking for the feet. Allen con- 
tended for a change of teacher, and had his way, with the 
result that Owen retired from the managership of New 
Lanark in 1825, and his connection with the firm ceased 
entirely four years later. 

The success of New Lanark, and the response of that 
industrial community to its improved environment, con- 
vinced Owen that in the establishment of social colonies 
lay the hope of the world. In the first place these colonies 
were to be started for the relief of the unemployed, and 
as Owen, then revered as a philanthropist, urged this in. 
1816, at a time of great distress, and as it promised a di- 
version from the agitation for political reform, he was well 
received by ministers of State, bishops, and other impor- 
tant persons. The Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, 
was particularly interested in Owen’s proposals, and re- 
mained his staunch supporter. 

Later Owen turned to co-operative colonies not only as 
a provision for the unemployed, but as the means for the 
conversion of the world to a better social order. 

In America the community of New Harmony was set 
going, and Robert Owen was the poorer by £40,000 when 
the colony broke up, in 1828, after a few inglorious years 
of existence. Owen left his sons in New Harmony, and 
they became American citizens and men of eminence. 

The failure of New Harmony did not in the least deter ~ 
Owen from further plans for colonies. Mexico promised 
well in this respect, and only the refusal of the Mexican 
Parliament to grant complete religious toleration prevented 
Owen from taking up several thousand acres, and emi- 
grating a considerable population for the founding-of a 
colony near Texas. 

It was not till 1840, after Owen had been preaching for 
ten years the coming of the “ New Moral World,” and 
seeing in that time the rise and fall of many friendly co 
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operative societies and labour exchanges, and the estab- 
lishment of an active propaganda for Socialism, that an 
attempt was made at home colonization in England, and 
Queenwood, an estate of 533 acres at East Tytherly, in 
Hampshire, six miles from Stockbridge, was acquired. 
For over five years the colonists maintained a precarious 
existence, and then want of funds brought the experiment 
to an end. For all his success as a cotton spinner Owen 
was not the man to found a colony. Too much money 
was expended at Queenwood on the buildings, and the 
inexperience of the colonists in agricultural work meant 
very slow results from labour. 

Robert Owen was an old man of seventy-five when 
Queenwood came to an end, in 1846, and his life work 
was over. He still continued to reiterate his message 
-that character was made by circumstance, to remind the 
world of the past glories of New Lanark, and cheerfully 
to foretell a speedy and revolutionary change in the minds 
and morals of the human race; but the world had for- 
gotten him, and when, at the first meeting of the Social 
Science Association at Birmingham, in 1857, Owen read 
a paper on “The Human Race Governed without Punish- 
ment,” many people were astonished to learn that Robert 
Owen of New Lanark was still alive. 

A year later, at the Social Science Congress, under the 
presidency of his old friend, Lord Brougham (himself a 
man of eighty), Owen could only be wheeled on to the 
platform to repeat a few words. His strength was nearly 
gone, but at his own wish he was taken home to die in 
his native town in Wales. There, at Newtown, in a house 
close by his birthplace, the old man died in a peace of 
mind that contradiction could not ruffle nor disappoint- 
ment vex—a peace that came of a physical health en- 
gendered by temperance, of a benevolence that left no 
room for meanness, of a philosophy that had been tested 
by a lifetime of experience. ; 

A certain deafness was Owen’s one bodily infirmity in 
his old age, and this partly explains his acceptance of 
what is called “ Spiritualism.” Owen, who from boyhood 
had been convinced that all the world’s religions were at 
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fault, who had taken pains to explain to his fellows why 
Christianity was incredible, at eighty was an earnest 
believer in Spiritualism, rejoicing in messages from the 
unseen world, conveyed by the moving of domestic fur- 
niture and in holding communion with the spirits of de- 
parted friends and relations by rapping on tables and other 
manifestations. ‘ 

There was nothing very much in what the spirits said, 
but they always had a word of encouragement and good- 
will for Robert Owen, and their endorsement of his belief 
in the New Moral World about to be born afforded excuse 
for the publication of a “‘ Rational Quarterly Review ” 
and a “ Millennial Gazette.” 

Owen proved his capacity as an administrator at New 
Lanark, and his life was a witness to the sincerity of his 
character. He was pre-eminently a pioneer, and a sane 
pioneer, cutting his way through undergrowths of preju- 
dice, and opening up new ground to be cultivated by later 
generations. 

His insistence on man’s social qualities was perfectly 
sound ; what Owen over and over again refused to see was 
that these social qualities were as yet impotent, because 
they had had no opportunities for coming into play. 

The social movements of the nineteenth century— 
movements that should achieve results beyond our ex- 
pectation in the twentieth—were all largely inspired by 
Robert Owen, and in taking up the story of his life and 
work we are giving but a glance back over the travelled 
road. It often happens that in calmly looking back, 
taking stock of the progress made and the difficulties over- 
come, there is inspiration for renewing the struggle. The 
life of man is an overcoming not a getting, and progress 
is in the battle against odds, the conscious effort towards 
social amelioration, rather than in the reform achieved. 

Robert Owen’s life, in that it refused to let things be 
and to accept the normal, was a constant call to social 
activity, a reproach to all who deprecated movement, and 
an insistence on man’s evolution. Owen kept faith with 
mankind, and so played his part as a man should in the 
eternal procession. 
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CHAPTER II.—OWEN’s WoRK FOR EDUCATION 


| Parr OWEN’S work for elementary education in 
this country has never received the acknowledg- 
ment it deserves. 

The later propaganda for Socialism, combined with 
heterodoxy in religion, made Owen unpopular with the 
ruling classes, and this partly explains the refusal to keep 
his memory green. Then, too, as a nation we have no 
great respect for education, no particular appreciation of 
intellectual pursuits, and no very hearty belief in the 
efficacy of cultivated minds. Our elementary school 
teachers are commonly ranked in honour below professional 
footballers, cricketers, and jockeys, and are of less public 
repute than preachers and politicians. Hence, while the 
annals of the prize ring are constantly republished in 
penny numbers, and the deeds of eminent pugilists re- 
called, while whole libraries have been issued on the dis- 
putes and differences of Christians in the nineteenth century, 
and biographies without number of soldiers, sailors, sports- 
men, and statesmen are poured forth, our great education 
reformers are left, with the men of science, too generally 
outside the pantheon of the hero worshipper. 

Robert Owen, the founder of infant schools in Great 
Britain, is still but the shadow of a name, even in circles 
where Pestalozzi is honoured ; and the work Owen wrought 
for education at New Lanark, unsurpassed in the years 
that have followed, is still to be apprized at its true value. 

Taken as it stands in the perspective of a century, this 
setting up of infant schools at New Lanark, and the methods 
of education there inaugurated, make an event of first 
importance in the history of a people’s progress. Ignoring 
the event leaves us to face the fact that we are still miles 
behind Owen in matters educational, a position not alto- 
gether creditable to the governing minds of the country. 
We lag behind Owen because, while he had a definite and 
clear view concerning the purpose of schools and the 
social utility of education, we grope along in vague un- 
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certainty, fairly agreed that children ought to be sent to 
school, but unconcerned as to how they are taught or 
what they learn—provided always they do not learn the 
tenets of some Christian church whereof our neighbours 
and not we ourselves are members. 

About Owen’s standpoint there never could be any 
doubt. His essays on the ‘‘ Formation of Character ” 
made it quite plain why he believed in schools, and why 
he wanted education for everybody. The kernel of Owen’s 
message is in the following words :— 

“Any character, from the best to the worst, from the 
most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to 
any community in the world at large by the application 
of proper means, which means are, to a great extent, at 
the command and under the control of those who have 
influence in the affairs of men.” 

Till his death Owen never swerved from this position. 
That our characters and our creeds are formed for us by 
circumstances, and that, consequently, it is our business 
to train up children to the intent that their desires shall 
be for virtue, and their habits righteous ; so Owen preached 
and so he practised at New Lanark. 

To Robert Owen elementary schools and all that took 
place in them were matters of an importance it was not 
possible to exaggerate; the future of the race for good or 
ill was not in the lap of the gods, but in the hands of educa- 
tion authorities. 

So appalling was the savagery and average ignorance 
in Great. Britain a hundred years ago, through lack of 
schools, that Owen welcomed the efforts of Lancaster 
and Bell, with their cheap monitorial system; and 
though the teaching was far from satisfactory in the Lan- 
castrian schools and the schools of the National Society, 
Owen counted it as making for a humaner civilization, 
and subscribed £1000 to Lancaster’s society and £500 to 
the National (the latter losing half the donation because 
of its refusal to admit the children of dissenters to its 
schools). 

At New Lanark for twenty-five years Owen had it all 
his own way as far as elementary education was concerned, 
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save that he could not prevent parents from removing 
their children from the schools at the age of twelve, and 
the result of the work gave abundant proof of the formation 
of character theory. Owen’s partners might grumble that 
they were cotton spinners and not philanthropists, men of 
business and not education cranks. Owen could always 
show a good balance sheet, and there was no falling off in 
the profits. 

In the infant school children were taken at the age of 

two, and at that age commenced dancing lessons; at 
' four they learnt singing. ‘‘ Both sexes were also drilled 
and became efficient in the military exercises : being formed 
into divisions, led by young drummers and fifers, they 
were very expert and perfect in these exercises.” 
Infants were ‘‘not to be annoyed with books,” no 
_ punishments were to be inflicted on the children, and 
no prizes awarded. No angry word was to be heard in 
the schools, the school hours were to be made enjoyable, 
and the instruction an interesting playtime. Owen had 
noted that the want of affection between parents and chil- 
dren was often responsible for ill-formed characters in 
youth, and so the main thing he impressed on the teachers 
was that the children should learn, from the kindly affec- 
tion of those placed over them, to promote happiness and 
to refrain from ill-will one to another. No attempt was 
made to cram a smattering of a heap of subjects into a 
_ time-table. A good character rather than a clever scholar 
was Owen’s ideal. The New Lanark schools were no 
forcing sheds for juvenile prodigies, no training-ground 
for youthful prize-winners. The spirit of competition, 
envy, and emulation was altogether absent. There was 
as little room for strife between the children as for enmity 
between scholar and teacher. 

“The children were to be taught the nature and uses 
of common things by familiar conversation, and the 
teachers were to utilize opportunities to impart such 
lessons when the children’s curiosity caused them to ask 
questions either in the playground or the schoolroom.” 

Large coloured maps played a great part in turning 
what is commonly a dreary and futile geography lesson 
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into a cheerful and informing recreation. National 
boundaries were shown on these maps, but no names of 
countries or cities, mountains or lakes, were printed, and 
small circles indicated the position of the chief towns. 
One hundred and fifty children would gather round one 
of these maps, a child would be given a long wand, and 
then the name of a place would be called by the children 
in turn, and the possessor of the wand would have to point 
out where that place was situated. The wand was re- 
signed when the question could not be answered to the 
child whose query had stumped the wand holder, and so 
the game went on. 

Many of the visitors to the schools were amazed at the 
knowledge displayed, and one old admiral, who had 
voyaged round the world and seen various countries and 
peoples, confessed, after hearing the children at the maps, 
that most of the questions answered so readily would have 
floored him. 

The schools were constantly invaded by notable persons, 
and inspected by distinguished visitors from all over 
Europe, and in every case pleasure and satisfaction were 
expressed by all who came to New Lanark. 

Robert Owen, naturally enough, wrote warmly in praise 
of his educational experiment. 

‘The children, being always treated with kindness and 
confidence, and being altogether without fear, even of a 
harsh word from any of their numerous teachers, exhibited 
an unaffected grace and natural politeness which surprised 
and fascinated strangers. The conduct of the children 
was to most of the visitors so unaccountable that they 
knew not how to express themselves, or how to hide their 
wonder and amazement. These children, standing up 
seventy couples at a time in the dancing-room, and often 
surrounded by many strangers, would, with the utmost 
ease and natural grace, go through any of the dances of 
Europe with so little direction from their master that the 
visitors would be unconscious that there was a dancing 
master in the room. In their singing lessons 150 would 
sing at the same time, their voices being trained to har- 
monize, and it was delightful to hear them sing the old 
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popular Scotch songs, which were great favourites with 
most strangers, from the unaffected simplicity and hearty 
feeling with which they were sung. Their military exer- 
cises they went through with a precision equal, as many 
officers of the Army stated, to some regiments of the line, 
and at their head in their marchings were six, and some- 
times eight, young fifers playing various marches. The 
girls were thus drilled and disciplined as well as the boys, 
and their numbers were generally nearly equal. And it 
may be remarked that being daily brought up together 
they appeared to feel for and to treat each as brothers 
and sisters, and so they continued until they left the day 
schools at the age of twelve.” 

A hundred years ago Robert Owen, in these New Lanark 
schools, showed what a humane education could accom- 
plish. Dancing, the co-education of boys and girls, the 
absence of all cramming and all punishments corporal or 
otherwise—what might England have become had such 
schools been general ? And to-day our teachers are still 
beating boys and girls with canes in the public elementary 
schools, and flogging them with birch rods in reformatories, 
with the full consent of our education authorities. The 
natural and healthy co-education of the sexes, the obvious 
carrying into the school of the cleanest influence of the 
home, is still regarded with suspicion—especially outside 
elementary schools; while dancing, the sanest and most 
joyous form of gymnastics, and a power for civilization 
that cannot be over-estimated, is neither sanctioned by 
education codes as an item of school routine nor permitted 
by county councils. 

The Society of Friends has given its approval to co- 
education, but dancing was strongly objected to at New 
Lanark by Owen’s Quaker partner, William Allen, and 
not only dancing, but also military drill. 

Owen had yielded on the religious question, making no 
objection to simple Bible reading and the learning of the 
Scotch Shorter Catechism, but when William Allen pre- 
vailed on a majority of his partners to displace the head 
teachers appointed by Owen in favour of teachers of 
stricter views—teachers who would compel the children 
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to wear shoes and stockings, and who would drop dancing 
and drill out of the educational programme—Owen felt 
that it was time for him to leave New Lanark. He re- 
signed his position and took farewell of the community he 
had governed so happily, leaving to the world an object- 
lesson in the bringing-up of children. 

The objection may be raised that the altruistic qualities 
inculcated at New Lanark—mutual forbearance, kindli- 
ness, and the refraining from anger—did not include such 
virtues as justice, fortitude, and courage, and were calcu- 
lated to produce a race of amiable, namby-pamby creatures. 
The objection is fair, but against that may be placed the 
fact that the children were brought up not to know fear, 
and a fearless person, with the inevitable inherited egoism 
and will to live, is not likely to become a weakling, because 
he has learnt the wisdom of mutual service and the folly 
of rendering evil for evil. 


CHAPTER III.—THE PIONEER OF FACTORY LEGISLATION 


OCIAL legislation, in especial Factory Acts for the 
amelioration of industrial conditions, will always 
stand as a conspicuous work of the British Parliament in 
the nineteenth century, creditable to the nation and to its 
elected representatives. It was not that Parliament 
itself, or any particular Government, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, showed any eagerness for factory reform (the House 
of Commons, indeed, was always slow to move in the 
matter); but when a handful of disinterested and high- 
principled men, of whom Lord Shaftesbury, Thomas 
Sadler, and Richard Oastler were the chiefs, following 
the lead of Robert Owen, took up the cause of the factory 
workers and made that cause a national matter, they won 
the majority in Parliament to their side, and established 
the conviction that social legislation was the business of 
Governments. And from 1830 down to our own day this 
conviction has grown stronger and deeper, so that no matter 
whether Liberals or Tories are in office fresh factory acts 
for the protection of labour, new social measures for the 
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betterment of industrial life, are continually being placed 
on the statute book at the demand of public opinion. 
Governments come and g0, Liberals succeed Tories, to be 
in turn succeeded by Tories at the will of the electorate, 
but the social legislation continues whatever party is in 
power. Paltry and inadequate is much of this legislation, 
but it is at least a token that there is a social question to 
be answered. 

The industrial revolution which brought the capitalist 
and changed England from an agricultural into a manu- 
facturing country produced unspeakable horrors at the 
outset. The capitalist in the cotton spinning trade found 
that machinery manipulated by the cheapest labour 
speedily brought a fortune, and the economic notions of 
the time encouraged the belief that restrictions on capitalist 
enterprise were a mistake. But capitalist enterprise 
meant working men, women, and children as many hours 
as human strength could bear under foul and loathsome 
conditions, and the more decent and humaner feelings of 
men revolted against the cruelties of the system. 

It was a simple human instinct of pity that moved Lord 
Shaftesbury and his allies to contend in Parliament and 
outside for the factory children; there was no conscious 
thought of curtailing capitalism or of displacing it in 
favour of a better industrial order. At the same time 
many of the country squires in Parliament supported 
factory bills because they had no economic interest in 
cotton spinning, and they hated the manufacturers for 
being Liberals and Free Traders. 

The state of things in the Lancashire cotton mills at 
the close of the eighteenth century has been often de- 
scribed. Workhouse children were bargained for and 
carried to the mills, from all over the country, in droves, 
the parochial authorities, glad enough to be rid of a burden 
on the rates, only stipulating that a certain number of the 
weak and the infirm in mind should be included in each 
batch. At the mills these hapless infants, friendless and 
unprotected, were housed in sheds, both sexes herding 
indiscriminately together, wretchedly fed, worked night 
and day, brutally beaten when they dropped asleep at 
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their work, and killed off—no man caring for their fate, 
and most people remaining in ignorance of the horrors 
attendant on cotton spinning. 

It was only when disease appeared in the quarters of 
these slave children, and, knowing nothing of the respect 
due to wealth, spread to the respectable houses in the 
neighbourhood of the factories, that public attention was 
called to what was going on in the manufacturing districts. 

In 1796 Dr. Percival, the president of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, a friend of Robert 
Owen’s, and a man of enlightenment, published a report 
to the Manchester Board of Health—formed to prevent 
and check disease—on the condition of things in the mills. 
This report pointed out (1) that “ the children and others 
who work in the large cotton factories are peculiarly dis- 
posed to be affected by the contagion of fever,” and that 
the fever was rapidly propagated; (2) that “the large 
factories are generally injurious to the constitution of 
those employed in them from the close confinement, from 
the debilitating effects of hot or impure air, and from the 
want of active exercises, which nature points out as essen- 
tial in childhood and youth to invigorate the system and 
to fit our species for the duties of mankind”; (3) that 
“the untimely labour of the night and the protracted 
labour of the day” was bad for the general sum of life 
and industry, and bad for the parents, “‘ who, contrary to 
the order of nature, subsist by the oppression of their 
offspring’; (4) that the children in the factories were 
“generally debarred from all opportunity of education 
and from moral and religious instruction’ ; (5) that these 
evils could be obviated, and that certain better-minded 
millowners were willing for Parliament “to establish a 
general system of laws for the wise, humane, and equal 
government of all such works.” 

This report dates the beginning of the factory reform 
agitation, and it was followed in 1802 by the elder Sir 
Robert Peel’s measure for the protection of the indentured 
workhouse children—the first Factory Act. This Act 
was a slight enough piece of work, limiting the hours of 
labour from 6 a.m. to g p.m., ordering instruction in 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic for all apprentices, and 
requiring that the sexes should be separated in the sleeping 
accommodation, and the factories whitewashed twice a 
year. Moreover, under this Act two inspectors, appointed 
by the local magistrates at quarter - sessions, were to be 
a clergyman and a J.P., and the penalty for infraction 
of the law was not to exceed {5. This reduced inspection 
to a farce, and made law-breaking a trivial offence. 

But the factory owners were in arms against further 
legislation, for they were aware that the common sense of 
the country was waking up to the belief that human life 
stood above the making of profits, and that it was the 
business of the Government to protect the factory worker 
against the rapacity of his employer. 

The mill owners, to escape parliamentary interference, 
gave up taking workhouse apprentices, and, instead, em- 
ployed the children of “ free’ parents, and the conditions 
remained unchanged. Then it was that Robert Owen, 
now established at New Lanark, and himself a cotton 
spinner, became the champion of the cotton operatives— 
men, women, and children, and the strenuous advocate 
of factory legislation. 

In 1813 Owen published his first essays on the “ Forma- 
tion of Character,” and two years later his “‘ Observations 
on the Effect of the Manufacturing System.” These 
“Observations” went to the root of the matter—the 
manufacturing system was bringing riches to the country 
at a terrible cost of human life, and neither manufacturers 
nor legislators were paying heed to the demoralization 
that accompanied the spread of unrestricted capitalism. 
The manufacturers were generating a new character in 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, “and as this character 
is formed upon a principle quite unfavourable to individual 
or general happiness, it will produce the most lamentable 
and permanent evils, unless its tendency be counteracted 
by legislative interference and direction.” The trading 
class, too, was steadily deteriorating by having its mind 
set so keenly on “ the all-absorbing consideration of buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear”’ ; while incalculable mischief 
was the result of the early drudgery inflicted on the children. 
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“In the manufacturing districts it is common for parents 
to send their children of both sexes at seven or eight years 
of age, in winter as well as in summer, at six o’clock in the 
morning—sometimes, of course, in the dark, and occasion- 
ally amidst frost and snow, to enter the manufactories, 
which are often heated to a high temperature, and contain 
an atmosphere far from being the most favourable to human 
hie.” 

With studied moderation Owen stated the case for 
factory reform, but, after visiting various mills up and 
down the country, he could not help deciding that the 
condition of the house slaves in the West Indies was better 
than that of the factory workers of Great Britain—especi- 
ally in food and clothing. 

Legislation was imperatively needed; that Owen saw 
clearly. At New Lanark he was showing to the world 
what might be done by philanthropic effort without par- 
liamentary interference, but the mass of his fellow manu- 
facturers were cotton spinning capitalists, first and last 
and all the time, content to make fortunes, and indifferent 
to the miseries involved on others in the process. Besides, 
the manufacturers had their own grievance—the heavy 
duty on raw cotton. 

Owen, who had no illusions about abandoning machinery 
in favour of the old hand looms, and who believed the 
manufacturing system might be developed to the direct 
advantage of the whole community, was entirely in favour 
of the repeal of the cotton duties. At this time he hoped 
to unite the manufacturers in a common agitation for 
free trade in cotton and reform in the factories, for it 
always seemed to Owen that men were bound to desire 
the right thing when once it was put before them. Un- 
fortunately the manufacturers cared a great deal about 
getting cheap cotton (just as they cared about getting 
cheap bread for their employés, because this meant cheap 
labour), and nothing at all about the wretchedness of the 
children ; and when, early in 1815, Owen called a public 
meeting in Glasgow to consider the remission of the cotton 
duties and the improvement of the labour conditions in 
the mills, the manufacturers willingly voted a resolution 
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for the abolition of the tax on cotton, but to a man declined 
to second Owen’s next resolution—for a shorter working 
day for the children. 

The Lord Provost presided over this meeting in Glas- 
gow, and it was the first occasion of a resolution being 
brought forward in favour of a ten-hour working day. 
Although without a seconder, Owen spoke out well and 
courageously, pointing out that enslavement of children 
was the direct result of capitalism, and that it were better 
England should lose its cotton trade altogether than main- 
tain it by human sacrifices. 

“Tt is only since the introduction of the cotton trade 
that children, at an age before they had acquired strength 
or mental instruction, have been forced into cotton mills, 
those receptacles, in too many instances, for living human 
skeletons, almost disrobed of intellect, where, as the busi- 
ness is often now conducted, they linger out a few years of 
miserable existence, acquiring every bad habit, which they 
disseminate throughout society. It is only since the 
introduction of this trade that children, and even grown 
people, were required to labour more than twelve hours 
in the day, not including the time allotted for meals. It 
is only since the introduction of this trade that the sole 
recreation of the labourer is to be found in the pot-house 
or gin-shop. It is only since the introduction of this bane- 
ful trade that poverty, crime, and misery have made rapid 
and fearful strides throughout the community.” 

These words and the reminder that “ wealth is not 
happiness, and that an apparent greatness, founded on the 
miseries of the people, is not permanent and substantial 
power,” are not the rhetoric of an irresponsible agitator, 
they are the grave conviction of a successful cotton spinner, 
who had done his best to prove that cotton mills were not 
necessarily an evil, and had shown that large profits could 
still be made, even when decent conditions of labour pre- 
vailed, and children were well looked after. 

Owen finished his Glasgow speech by declaring that 
unless the children were to be saved he would do nothing 

_to extend “a trade that, except in name, is more in- 
jurious to those employed in it than is the slavery in the 


: 
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West Indies to the negroes. For deeply as I am interested 
in the cotton manufacture, highly as I value the extended 
political power of my country, yet knowing as I do, from 
long experience both here and in England, the miseries 
which this trade as it is now conducted inflicts on those 
_ to whom it gives employment, I do not hesitate to say: 
Perish the cotton trade! perish even the political superi- 
ority of our country! if it depends on the cotton trade— 
rather than they shall be upheld by the sacrifice of every- 
thing valuable in life.”’ 

The manufacturers heard all this coldly and refused to 
be moved, and Owen turned from them to Parliament and 
to public opinion. Copies of the Glasgow speech were 
printed in the chief newspapers and dispatched to members 
of the Government and the House of Commons. Owen 
himself went to London and waited on Cabinet Ministers, 
and consulted all the important people he could find in 
order to get a Factory Bill through Parliament. Owen’s 
Bill was quite moderate in its demands: no child under 
Io was to be employed in the mills (infants of 6 and 7 
were still commonly at work); the day’s work was not to 
exceed 10} hours, no night work was to be permitted for 
all under 18, and half an hour of this was to be given to 
instruction (at that time fourteen hours was the working 
day for men, women, and children alike) ; inspection was 
to be made effective. 

It took four years for this Bill to get through Parlia- 
ment, and in the process the measure was so mutilated 
that it was hardly worth the trouble it cost. The capitalist 
interest was strong enough to confine the Act strictly to 
cotton mills, to make 9 years instead of ro the age limit, 
and to fix the working day at twelve hours for all under 16. 

Owen was naturally disappointed at this unsatisfactory 
conclusion to his labours, and spent no more time in 
appeals to Parliament for Factory Bills. There were 
other men ready to continue the crusade—to apply that 
driving force which all Governments need before they 
can venture on social legislation—men whose names will 
always be associated with the humane reforms of the nine- 
teenth century. But Robert Owen was the pioneer of 
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these reforms, and it was Owen who anticipated Carlyle 
and Ruskin in maintaining that human life was more than 
money getting, and that buying cheap and selling dear was 
not an ennobling occupation. 

Only once in later life did Owen return to the parlia- 
mentary agitation for a shorter working day, and that 
was in 1833, when he spoke in support of an eight-hour day, 
and thereby rather embarrassed Sadler and Oastler, who 
were still pressing for the ten-hour day, which was only 
finally enacted in 1848. 

Owen marked the road for the social reformer—shorter 
hours and healthier conditions by legal enactment in 
mills and factories. 

But the good work has not been limited to mills and 
factories: mines, railways, buildings, docks, and seafaring 
have all come under the influence of the legislator, and 
there are still several stages to be travelled. Child labour 
for wages, and especially half-time labour, disgraces in- 
dustrial England to-day, and the hours of work in certain 
trades, on railroads particularly, are still far too long. 

The prohibition of all wage labour for children under 
14, and a general legal eight-hour day, are social reforms of 
pressing importance in the twentieth century. 

The opponents of Owen and his successors foretold all 
manner of evils in the passing of Acts of Parliament to 
interfere between labour and capital. Particularly wages 
would sink and trade be destroyed. And much the same 
arguments are advanced to-day against social legislation. 
But wages have gone up with the passing of Factory Acts, 
and trade has increased beyond all the expectations of 
our grandfathers. While the ever-increasing improve- 
ments in machinery have enabled the capitalist to cheapen 
production, and so multiply his profits enormously, the 
Factory Acts have done something to secure for the opera- 
tive a little more than that bare existence to which com- 
petition amongst workmen continually tends to reduce 
him. From the benefits of that wealth which labour 
creates Factory Acts insist that labour shall not be utterly 


excluded. 
Social legislation is the constant reminder that the 
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amassing of wealth by individuals is never accomplished 
without hurt to large numbers of people, hurt that re- 
quires parliamentary interference for its healing. 

Owen was a candidate for Parliament in 1819, but 
Lanark would not elect him. The people he wanted to 
help had no votes, and his opponents bribed freely to 
prevent his return. 

The disinterested reformer and the honest politician 
are always handicapped in a parliamentary contest. 
They have not learnt the plausible tricks of the professional 
party man, they cannot use his weapons, and they cannot 
adopt the doubtful methods and queer morality of the 
common ruck of political candidates and their agents. 

The means are no less important than the end in political 
work if social progress is to be made, and the return of any 
number of members to Parliament professing right views 
is a small matter if democracy has been misled and hum- 
bugged in the process. 


CHAPTER I1V.—THE BEGINNINGS OF TRADE UNIONISM 
AND CO-OPERATION 


WEN has been claimed as the founder of social 
ideas in England in the nineteenth century, and 
few would care to dispute his right to that title. Many 
of his contemporaries became interested in social questions, 
but in Robert Owen’s case the social creed was no mere 
speculative opinion, it was a veritable obsession. The 
solidarity of human kind, with the belief that man socially 
had the making of his own destiny, this was the message 
Owen delivered in season and out—this was the gospel of 
the new moral world. So pertinacious was the preacher 
that to Hazlitt Owen was ‘“‘a man of one idea,’ and to 
Leslie Stephen ‘‘ one of those unutterable bores ”—though 
the latter had the discernment and the grace to add— 
“who are the very salt of the earth.” 
If hitherto factory legislation has been the chief ex- 
pression of the socially-humane beliefs-of the people in 
authority in Great Britain, trade unions and co-operative 
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societies have been the strongest manifestation of similar 
beliefs in the working people, for only in quite recent years 
has the Socialist propaganda attracted any considerable 
number of adherents. 

The establishing of trade unions and co - operative 
Societies was Owen’s chief work in England after leaving 
New Lanark. The rich and the great, who had been so 
full of admiration for the schools at New Lanark, who 
had been so keenly interested in philanthropic plans for 
“providing work” for the unemployed, fell away from 
Owen when they perceived the really revolutionary charac- 
ter of his aims, and the cry of “ infidel” and “atheist ” 
against Owen—raised, as usual, by those who in all ages 
have rejected Christ for Barabbas, crucifying the innovator 
under the sanction of law and order—hastened their 
departure. 

Owen, on his side, finding it vain to trust in princes— 
the more so since his friend the Duke of Kent was dead— 
turned to the people, resolved to assist them to work out 
their own salvation through the medium of trade unions 
and co-operation. 

The legality of workmen’s combinations had been ad- 
mitted by Parliament in 1824 (mainly through the efforts 
of Francis Place, Hume, and Huskisson), but that did 
not prevent the Whig Government from taking fright ten 
years later and sentencing half a dozen Dorsetshire 
labourers, who had formed a union, to seven years’ 
transportation under an obsolete statute. 

The trade union movement, which under Robert Owen’s 
influence spread all over the country in 1832 and 1833, 
was badly hit by the cruel and vindictive and altogether 
unjust punishment inflicted on these Dorsetshire labourers, 
and soon shrank to very small dimensions; but it did 
not become extinct ; and though the form and policy of 
the trade unions of the later revival, and of the trade 
unions of to-day, are not to be attributed to Owen, the 
combination of workmen in self-governing societies for 
mutual aid was the crusade Owen led, and was the object 
of his social activities in the years that immediately fol- 
lowed his retirement from New Lanark. 
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Neither the trade unionists nor the co-operators have 
done the work Owen foretold for them, and the reason of 
this explains Owen’s failure as a leader. 

To Robert Owen the “‘ New Moral World,” founded on 
‘charity and public property,” was to supersede imme- 
diately the ‘Old Immoral World,” founded on “ super- 
stition and private property.” The people had there and 
then but to see the reasonableness of the new social order, 
and at once the world would be changed. What had been 
accomplished at New Lanark could be done through all 
Great Britain. 

Owen’s stupendous faith in the social future of the 
people and in the power of reason left him impatient of 
small reforms, whereas the trade unions and co-operative 
societies have grown in numbers and in strength just be- 
cause they have promised, and have fulfilled their promise, 
to procure some comparatively slight ~ but . permanent 
improvements in the workman’s positions, and have left 
visions of the future out of their programme. The mil- 
lions of members enrolled in unions and co-operative 
societies have not been organized by the expectation of a 
co-operative commonwealth or a social democracy; they 
are trade unionists because by organization they can re- 
sist the downward tendency of wages and bargain collec- 
tively for better terms with their employers, and they 
are co-operators because the joint trading of a co-operative 
society means a saving on small purchases. 

A leader of the people in a democratic state must indeed 
have an ideal before him, but he cannot overlook the 
difficulties of the road, nor miscalculate the length of time 
on the journey. 

The workmen whom Robert Owen appealed to simply 
could not travel at the pace their leader set; they lacked 
Owen’s faith, and so were unable to remove the mountains 
that blocked the view of the promised land. Owen, filled 
with the prospect of the new social world, saw through and 
over the obstructive mountains, and so removed them, 
and this is what the faith of every great prophet and poet 
does. But to the mass of people, pressed by the cares 
and anxieties that attend the getting of a living, such faith 
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has never been possible, and the mountains have to be 
crossed or tunnelled, for there they stand. The democratic 
leader will mark the best passage, or advise where a road 
is to be cut, and thus serve his day and generation. The 
only thing is, it is essential he should know at what place 
he is aiming; and it is just this lack of knowledge that 
makes so many heaven-sent popular leaders the worst of 
guides. 

While every great leader has something of the prophet’s 
vision and the poet’s fire, and every great prophet some of 
the sound common sense necessary for every-day life, the 
en of the two are quite distinct and need not be con- 

used. 

Among Owen’s contemporaries there were several good 
leaders—Francis Place, Evelyn Ashley (Lord Shaftesbury), 
and Richard Cobden, to name only a few men of very 
different gifts and convictions—but there was only one 
other prophet, and that was Shelley. 

Robert Owen, then, was the prophet, not the popular 
leader : he pointed his fellows to the life to come, and could 
not be successful as the organizer of men striving for a 
penny an hour increase of wages, or the dividend on co- 
operative trading. At the same time Owen was not at all 
an unpractical person. His impatience of what seemed 
to him the miserably slow advance of his fellows did not 
prevent him from making many sound proposals both for 
trade unionists and co-operators. Owen’s main idea was 
that the trade union should be something of an industrial 
guild of labourers and craftsmen owning, as soon as possible, 
the tools and plant of their trade; and the co-operative 
society a community of producers rather than distributers. 
Both were to partake of the nature of friendly societies. 

But Owen also saw the waste, the friction, and the un- 
necessary expense of a number of small trade unions, and 
his Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, which 
was an enormous organization in the years 1832-4, was 
an attempt not only to make working-class solidarity a 
fact, but also to inaugurate a social democracy apart from 
the State. The ‘‘ Grand National” was to acquire lands 
and mines and to set up its own workshops, and it was 
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to include wage-earners of all ranks. Its test of member- 
ship, imposed by the following questions, was distinctly 
Socialist. 

“Do you fully acknowledge that labour is the source of 
all wealth ? And that those who labour have an unim- 
peachable right to secure to themselves and for their own 
disposal all its benefits and advantages ?” 

An attempt, in 1833, at a general strike for an eight-hour 
day failed, and the “Grand National” broke up the 
following year. It was too unwieldy; various sections 
complained of neglect, and though it promised a Socialism 
in the future, its members were more concerned with pre- 
sent needs. 

To-day trade unionists, proceeding on the principle of 
federation rather than amalgamation, are drawing more 
closely together, but there is still a great deal of financial 
extravagance and ill-will, caused by the existence of rival 
societies in the labour world. At the present time in 
every shipbuilding yard members of the shipwrights’ 
society dispute with the mechanics of other trades as to 
the particular work pertaining to each organization, while 
the general labourers’ unions comprise at least half a 
dozen different national societies, and are all at the ex- 
pense of separate bodies of officials. 

Owen was entirely right in pointing out the economy 
effected by one great consolidated union over several 
hundreds of small societies, but he left out of account the 
simple fact that the feeling of solidarity was not strong 
enough to keep such a union alive. Even to-day, with 
our Miners’ Federation and our General Federation of 
Trade Unions, solidarity is not the distinguishing note of 
trade unionism, though it is true to say it is the inspiration 
of the finest characters in the present labour movement. 

Owen’s plan for investing trade union funds in industrial 
concerns owned by trade unions overlooked in the same 
way the want of common faith and trust among trade 
unionists. The average trade unionist has no confidence 
in the ability of his society as a business firm, and often 
prefers that his funds should be invested in a concern 
owned and managed by capitalists—against whom, it 
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may be, he will be on strike. On the other hand the 
Co-operative Movement, with its Wholesale Society, and 
its many departments of industrial production, has proved 
that the working class are capable of undertaking success- 
fully a huge trade and of managing a commercial enterprise - 
without the private capitalist. 

The Owenite Co-operative Societies numbered four 
hundred when the First Co-operative Congress met in 
1831, but they were mostly combinations of workmen in 
one particular trade, or benefit friendly societies, and they 
dwindled away as the trade unions dwindled under the 
pressure of hard times and want of funds. 

To-day a certain number of productive co-operative 
societies exist, and are conducted somewhat on the lines 
Owen suggested. But the great modern Co-operative 
Movement dates from the Rochdale Pioneers of 1845, and 
the men who opened that small distributive store in Roch- 
_ dale were certainly inspired by Owen’s social propaganda. 

Trade unionism and co-operation, with their common 
funds and common management, have done and are doing 
much to help towards a better social order, but the de- 
velopment of the municipality is doing even more for the 
increase of public property. By co-operative action the 
inhabitants of all our big cities are continually enlarging 
their responsibilities and adding to the common wealth. 
It is true no municipality has yet embarked on a bakery, 
a coal yard, or a tailor’s shop, but we have got municipal 
houses, schools, libraries, picture galleries, concerts, tram- 
ways, electricity, and markets, and as the social instinct 
grows stronger, the personnel of our city councils finer, 
honester, and more courageous, and the advantages of 
common ownership over private property are more clearly 
seen, we may look for co-operative municipal trading on 
a large scale and the establishment of many municipal 
workshops. 

A word must be said on Robert Owen’s Labour Ex- 
changes, which were part and parcel of the co-operative 
movement of 1832-3. The purpose of these Exchanges 
was to prevent the unemployment of capable workmen 
and to ensure that labour should not be robbed of its 
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fruits. The amount of human labour expended decided 
the value of the commodity produced, and the producer, 
by bringing his goods to the Exchange, could receive a ticket 
which entitled him to receive other goods to the like amount. 
A careful calculation decided how many hours were neces- 
sary for the making of a pair of boots, for instance, and 
then the bootmaker, on the completion of his task, re- 
ceived a labour note for the hours expended, and with this 
note could purchase what commodities he needed—all 
commodities being priced in hours. 

The scheme was another attempt to establish a society 
with its own currency outside the State, and it failed, not 
because the State interfered with it, but because of diffi- 
culties about the premises and lack of support. 

It would seem that our main stream of progress must 
flow through the lock gates of State regulation, and that 
private enterprise, attempting to make a new bed for the 
river, leaves us in a backwater. But Owen’s Labour 
Exchange proves how very easy it would be in a social 
democracy to arrange for the just satisfaction of mutual 
services and the due reward of all necessary human labour. 


CHAPTER V.—OWEN’S SOCIALIST TEACHING 


OCIALISM to-day is the most prominent question 

in the minds of the nations of Europe. It numbers 
its adherents by millions, and wherever any measure of 
popular government exists there Socialism has its elected 
representatives. In France and Germany the Socialist 
propaganda is identified with a succession of notable men, 
extending over the past sixty years. In England the 
present agitation, so recently discovered by the Press, is 
already twenty-five years old. The earlier Socialist move- 
ment in England, which was led by Robert Owen seventy 
years ago, spent itself before the death of its founder, 
the activities of its chief disciples passing mainly to the 
advocacy of chartism, the freedom of the Press, co-opera- 
tion, and trade unionism, and it was not till the appearance 
of the Social Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society, 
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in 1883-4, that Socialism again became the definite object 
of organized bodies of men and women. 

Owen’s Socialism was ancient history when Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman hoisted the red flag and the Social Democratic 
Federation sailed out to disturb the waters of political life 
in Great Britain; a generation had been born that knew 
nothing of Robert Owen and of his pioneer work. But 
there is no beginning de novo in politics, there is no escape 
from the past for nations or individuals, there is only 
emerging and overcoming: change and growth, growth 
and change—or death. 

Owen created no party to carry on his work and per- 
petuate his teaching (many, indeed, were the associations 
started by this gifted man, but they all lacked stability 
and perished); but his social message was carried far 
and wide by platform orators and in numerous publica- 
tions, and the belief that wealth should be less unevenly 
distributed, labour less niggardly rewarded, and that 
poverty was unjustly the lot of the multitude, lived on 
when the ‘‘New Moral World”’ was forgotten, and was, 
indeed, the latent motive of all working-class politics and 
movements in the nineteenth century. 

The importance of Socialism is not its destructive 
criticism of capitalism, nor its passionate insistence on 
the wrongs of the labourer, but is rather its. constructive 
plan for the abolition of poverty; and in this respect the 
positive economics of Owen’s Socialism are in form and 
substance the economics of the later Socialism of Marx 
and Engels, the Socialism of to-day. 

Owen’s Socialism, indeed, comprised a definite reorganiza- 
tion of society on the basis of public property—common 
ownership of the land and the machinery of wealth pro- 
duction, and an equitable distribution of wealth, making 
the existence of private landowner and private capitalist 
impossible. And this is Socialism: this is the future of 
society that Owen called Socialism, and it would be an 
advantage if the word was only used when this definite 
condition of things was meant. As it is, a great deal of 
mental confusion has arisen, and much futile discussion 
taken place because the term “‘ Socialism ”’ is made to do 
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duty for so many different notions. From the dispensing 
with domestic service to a kindlier treatment of the aged 
poor, from municipal baths and washhouses to the licensing 
of hawkers, from Government telephones to popular re- 
ligious services, from garden-party entertainments for the 
poor by the rich to the public feeding of hungry school 
children, from reform of the marriage laws to a non-belief 
in Christianity—all these things have been called ‘‘ Social- 
ism,” with the result that the issue is obscured. 

Now there may be wide differences in opinion as to the 
methods whereby Socialism will arrive, and there must 
inevitably be considerable discussion as to the preceding 
changes and to the more remote conditions of life after it 
has arrived; but concerning the word Socialism there 
need be no more room for misunderstanding than there 
is about such words as Presbyterianism, feudalism, or 
teetotalism. 

On the merits and demerits, the advantages and draw- 
backs of Socialism, the discussion can range vigorously, 
but let us be agreed when we speak of Socialism that we 
mean a society based on public property, where common 
ownership shall have superseded landlord and capitalist, 
and where the workman shall receive the full product of 
his labour ; a society wherein personal riches will have no 
power to command the obedience of men, and where there 
will be no room for the wealthy idler or the unemployed 
workman ; a society where the production of all the neces- 
sary material goods and their distribution shall be organized 
and carried out under the direction and in the interests 
of the whole community. 

It is this prospective society Owen called Socialism, 
and anticipated thereby the doctrine which Marx after- 
wards made world-wide. On its economic side Owen’s 
new order of society is Socialism absolute and complete; 
it is only politically and socially that it is not identical 
with the Marxian theory. 

Owen’s Socialism is not necessarily a social democracy. 
The Governor of New Lanark cared little about political 
equality, and the agitations for the franchise left him un- 
moved. Many of his followers became Chartists, and 
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Owen declared himself favourable to adult suffrage and 
the ballot ; but the key to human progress was in economic 
and not in political reform, he held ; and so he writes in 
a public letter to the working classes on Chartism, 1842, 
that: “It is not any mere political change in your con- 
dition that can now be of any service to you or to society.” 

The evolution of capitalism, the superseding of the trust 
and the syndicate by common ownership, the political 
rule of the working class, and expropriation by democracy 
of the receivers of rent and interest—none of these events 
came into Owen’s vision of the future. He was for govern- 
ments, there and then, establishing Socialism, and when 
governments failed to fulfil his expectations, Owen be- 
lieved that Socialism and a new moral world could be 
inaugurated even without State aid. Socialist colonies, 
equipped with land and capital, could be planted and 
federated and extended till England, Europe, and finally 
the world itself was changed. 

Owen was not by any means anarchist in his advocacy 
of voluntary Socialism. He despaired of the State doing 
anything to help, and found it impossible to wait till the 
State should become converted; but authority, law, and 
order were conspicuous in Owen’s plans, and he did all 
that one man could do to persuade not only the British 
Government, but all the governments of Europe, to deal 
with the social question. 

At New Lanark, in the national distress that followed 
Waterloo, Owen was first roused to make suggestions for 
the relief of misery, and these suggestions contain the 
germ of his Socialism. 

Industrial villages, containing two to three thousand 
people, are to be created by Government for the relief of 
the unemployed—so Owen proposes in 1816; and in his 
scheme for national improvement he further points out 
that perpetual employment would be a real gain to the 
country, and that if the out-of-work labourers were only 
engaged on the making and repairing of roads, canals, and 
harbours, instead of being compelled to remain in idle- 
ness under Poor Law relief, the result would be in every 
way better for the nation. (Incidentally Owen also urged 
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that the Established Church should be made to embrace 
all religious people by the abolition of all tests and the 
withdrawal of all creeds; that for the promotion of tem- 
perance the duties on spirits should be increased and the 
number of licensed premises diminished; that gambling 
should be discountenanced by the abolition of State 
lotteries; and that schools for elementary education 
should be erected by Government throughout the land.) 

Robert Owen was an important person in those days, 
and an influential committee, which included the Royal 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex, D. Ricardo, Sir Robert Peel 
and six other Members of Parliament, was formed in 1819 
to consider his proposals. The Government listened quite 
civilly to Owen, but did nothing to alleviate the distress 
of the unemployed or to promote education, and the com- 
mittee confined its activities to the expression of moral 
support for Owen’s philanthropic plans, Owen’s want of 
orthodoxy in religious belief soon providing an excuse for 
the decline of even this moderate amount of public backing. 

In our own day similar attempts to plant industrial 
colonies of unemployed workmen on unoccupied land have 
met with nothing but discouragement from people in high 
places of government. But the present-day colony sepa- 
rates the workman from his wife and children, whereas in 
Owen’s colonies whole families were to dwell on the land ; 
and it seems to us that Owen’s proposal was at once more 
humane and more promising in the direction of permanent 
good than the plans for colonies of men only. 

Owen returned to the charge again in 1823, and now, 
in his explanation of the existing distress, he touches the 
root of the matter, and insists that the commercial system 
is at fault—that production for private profit is the cause 
of unemployment, because such production depends on 
demand exceeding supply, and must suffer when supply is 
greater than the demand: whereas under common owner- 
ship supply would always exceed demand to prevent any 
shortage of commodities—public ownership alone can 
afford to produce not for profit, but for use. 

Having thus explained the cause of the widespread 
misery, Owen again urged a remedy in the establishment 
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of social self-supporting colonies, and this idea of colonies 
he never abandoned. 

But the Government remained indifferent, and now 
Owen was frowned upon as a heretic.in economics, while 
at the same time the Radicals, intent on political reform, 
openly despised his proposals. 

Owen, with his never-failing philosophy that every man 
had his character formed for him by circumstances, and 
that consequently no blame should be attached to any- 
one for his opinions, endured without disappointment, 
anger, or any sort of bitterness the opposition of Christians, 
political economists, and Radical reformers. He calmly 
developed his social theories, and when his trade union 
and co-operative agitations became moribund, gave to the 
universe his “‘ New Moral World ”’ of Socialism. 

The trade unions and co-operative societies had only 
appealed to a limited number of people—Socialism was a 
creed for all mankind. 1835 is the year when the title of 
Socialist was first given to Owen’s disciples, and a new 
word was added to the English language, and a new 
economic theory was propounded. 

The new Socialist organization was concerned with 
ethics as well as economics, for Owen’s “‘ Association of 
All Classes of All Nations,’ formed in 1836, had for its 
object: “to effect peaceably and by reason alone an 
entire change in the character and condition of mankind, 
by establishing over the world the principle and practice 
of the religion of charity for the convictions, feelings, and 
conduct of all individuals, without distinction of sex, class, 
sect, party, country or colour, combined with a well- 
devised, equitable, and natural system of united property.” 

By 1839 this association had some fifty-three branches 
in Great Britain, and a year later sixty-two branches are 
recorded. I cannot find that in spite of its generous 
cosmopolitan invitation the Association of All Classes 
of All Nations had any existence outside England and 
Scotland. 

The methods of propaganda of the Owenite Socialists 
have been almost exactly reproduced by the Socialists of 
our own time. Where the association could afford to erect 
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its own buildings it did so, and on Sundays these halls 
were used for an exposition of Socialism, preceded by the 
singing of altruistic and “‘ New Moral World” songs and 
readings—a service in every respect such as we find in our 
ethical societies and labour churches to-day. 

On week-days social festivities and classes were held in 
the various institutes of the association. 

In other towns where Socialism had active supporters, 
public halls would be engaged for the Sunday lectures, 
outdoor propaganda not being allowed. — 

For over ten years, from 1835 to 1846, Owen was busy 
expounding his Socialist teaching. The movement had 
its weekly newspaper, the “‘ New Moral World,” which 
contained not only a record of what the association was 
doing, and an account of the meetings held, but also its 
founder’s explanations of economic failure and success. 

Owen pointed out that while all the inventions and 
improvements in the mechanical part of wealth production 
remained in private hands, machinery, however much it 
was perfected, not only did not lighten the lot of the 
workman, but displaced labour, and so increased the 
wealth of the capitalist without any corresponding benefit 
to society. 

In 1836 in the ‘“‘ New Moral World” there is an article 
on “Environment,” by Owen, in which he insists, with 
his characteristic optimism, that Socialism will not only 
get rid of poverty, it will also destroy the desire for private 
property and its privileges. 

“The evils, also, which are now produced by the desire, 
ignorantly created, to obtain individual superiority in 
wealth, privileges, and honours, will not exist. 

“‘ Scientific arrangements will be formed to make wealth 
everywhere and at all times, superabound beyond the 
wants or wishes of the human race, and all desire for indi- 
vidual accumulation or any inequality of condition will 
consequently cease.” 

The scientific aids to wealth production, which in our 
age have increased beyond Owen’s most extravagant 
hopes, were to make, under Socialism, not only poverty 
impossible, but seen at work would speedily result in no 
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one being “ so unwise as to desire to have the trouble and 
care of individual property.” 

(And yet here we are, in this twentieth century, with 
the scientific aids creating wealth that cannot be counted 
for its vastness, and because these aids are not used socially, 
but are the private property of a few, the bulk of mankind 
in civilized countries remain in poverty, enduring all the 
ills that poverty entails !) 

Owen elaborated his theories of the functions of Govern- 
ment under Socialism, suggesting the necessity of four 
responsible departments :— 

(rz) The first department was to attend to the business 
of Wealth Production, to see that the best machinery was 
utilized, and that no idle class of persons existed. Mankind 
would fall into a natural classification for employments, 
according to age and capacity. 

(2) The second department was to be responsible for 
the Distribution of Wealth. Under the competitive com- 
mercial system the large number of distributors in retail 
trade, especially in the shopkeeping class, was unneces- 
sary, and was consequently a dead weight on industry. 
Further, they were ‘‘ servile when poor and arrogant when 
rich ”—arrogant with “an ignorant pride.” The present 
system was wasteful: Government granaries and store- 
houses and central shops for distribution would effect a 
great national saving. 

(This can be easily seen in the saving of industry effected 
by the post office. One post office suffices in a town 
where half a dozen or more butchers’ and bakers’ shops 
exist in open competition, and one delivery of letters is 
accomplished by a single postman, where rival grocers and 
milkmen send two or three emissaries for orders.) 

(3) The third department was to devote itself to the 
formation of good character in the inhabitants, i.e. it was 
to be an Education Department. The ignorance of the 
average teacher as to the real meaning of education was 
appalling to Owen, and the best teachers were especially 
needed for all very young children under six years of age. 

Owen had the poorest opinion of schoolmasters with 
Oxford and Cambridge degrees. These ancient universities 
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he regarded as hopeless from an educational point of view, 
because they made no attempt at the right formation of 
character, and were content merely to confer degrees on 
those who complied with certain statutes and passed cer- 
tain examinations. otf 

(Owen brings out his objection to university training 
in his summing up of Sir Robert Peel’s qualities : | 

“The natural talent of the son, with his growing ex- 
perience, led him by degrees to overcome the many dis- 
advantages of an Oxford formation of character, and 
especially that of commoners with the nobility—both 
being much injured by the assumption of the one and the 
submission of the other, and also by the extent of false or 
useless learning, as it is called, which is forced into the 
minds of all who are educated at Oxford or Cambridge.” 

While many reforms have been accomplished at the 
universities since these words were written, Owen would 
doubtless still find much to criticize in the studies enjoined 
for a university degree, and in the discipline and social 
customs that prevail in the chief seats of polite learning 
in England.) 

(4) The fourth department was to concern itself with 
the general government of the country, and it was to be 
formed “to consider the territory to be governed as an 
estate, and the population upon it as its family.” 

No departments for foreign or colonial affairs or for 
war are mentioned; the new moral world, with its revo- 
lution in the minds, manners, and customs of the human 
race, assumed all other countries to be equally absorbed 
in the promotion of internal welfare. 

The funds of the Socialists were absorbed by the co- 
operative colony at Queenwood, and when that failed, 
in 1846, there was no money for further agitation, and the 
faithful were dispirited. Robert Owen was then seventy- 
five—too old to start any more crusades, and there was no 
one to take his place. 

But Owen continued to publish his Socialist views, 
and as late as 1853 he writes that, ‘“ Private property 
(meaning thereby capitalism) is possible only in a state of 
low development of the human faculties : it gives indi- 
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viduals possessing more of it than others privileges not 
to be attained by their less wealthy neighbours.” 

Owen always liked to have his own way, but he never 
could appreciate the desire to grow rich by the impoverish- 
ment of one’s neighbour, or to live on a comfortable inde- 
pendence wrung from the earnings of hard-working people. 

Socialism brought Owen into open disrepute with many 
who had previously supported him as a philanthropist, 
and a very bitter and unscrupulous opposition was directed 
against the Socialist propaganda. 

Henry Philpotts, Lord Bishop of Exeter, in the House of 
Lords and in the Press attacked Owen’s Socialist teaching 
virulently, and there were plenty of the baser sort of 
fellows to follow the Bishop’s lead. 

History has a way of repeating itself, for the noisy 
opposition to Owen’s Socialism left the economics alone, 
and simply declaimed against “‘ atheism ”’ and “‘ free love.” 
And so to-day it is not the economic aspect of Socialism 
that is attacked in the shrieking press, but the ‘“‘ atheism ” 
and “‘ free love ’’ of Socialists. 

After all, if atheism is a disbelief in the God whom bishops 
and jingo editors worship, it is hardly a discreditable thing, 
for ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know them,” and the bishops 
in the House of Lords have thwarted every legislative 
effort in England towards a more humane and peaceful 
social order; while the jingo press, which is crying out 
against “atheism,” panders to every passion, from gam- 
bling to international hatred, which degrades mankind. 

As for “ free love,” the alternative offered by the tra- 
ducers of Socialism was, and is, apparently “ free hate.” 

The charges made against Socialism by the Bishop of 
Exeter and his allies were as false and as irrelevant as are 
the present charges against Socialism in the jingo press ; 
but a certain popular hostility was aroused sixty-five 
years ago, which flowered into anti-Socialist riots, and it 
is possible to-day to awaken ignorance and prejudice to 
do battle against Socialism with brickbats. 

The respectable antagonists of Owen’s Socialism, the 
orthodox economists and individualist Liberals, were not 
associated in the episcopal calumnies and mob violence. 
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They gravely disputed the propositions advanced and were 
content to abide by the verdict of time. 

In the twentieth century, while Socialism is still gener- 
ally opposed by the ruling classes, the idea of the Responsi- 
bility of the State for its citizens has made considerable 
progress, and the old Individualism of the Manchester 
School of Cobden and Bright finds fewer adherents every 

ear. 
The question is no longer Socialism or Individualism, 
but Socialism or Social Reform; for it is now a common- . 
place of belief that the individual cannot have full and 
free development under present economic circumstances, 
and the point in dispute is between those who hold these 
circumstances can be modified and those who argue for 
the complete reorganization of society on a co-operative 
basis. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE COMMUNISTIC COLONY IDEA 


O-OPERATIVE colonies loom large in all Owen’s 
plans for the regeneration of mankind, and possess 
a fascination for certain minds to-day. 

The success of New Lanark drove Owen to colony plant- 
ing. At New Lanark he had seen a vast improvement 
take place in a small, well-regulated community. Order, 
cleanliness, and comfort superseded lawlessness, dirt, and 
discomfort. Elementary education brought civilization, 
the schools meant a happy and healthy childhood, a wise 
consideration for the welfare of the factory operatives won 
loyal obedience to the benevolent rules of the director. 

What had taken place at New Lanark could take place 
elsewhere, Owen argued. But the great factor at New 
Lanark had been its autocratic government. Owen’s 
authority was supreme, and in addition to the fact that 
the operatives must needs obey or go elsewhere, or starve 
in unemployment, there was the consciousness that this 
authority was disinterested, that it was exerted in the 
interests of the community, and that conditions of labour 
at New Lanark were infinitely better than in most other 
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cotton factories. It was not because some thirteen hundred 
people were living in one town and were engaged in one 
common industry that New Lanark became so well ordered 
a community, but because it had a man of remarkable 
gifts set as governor over it; and, with all his common 
sense, Owen, who was not lacking in positive self-assurance, 
left out of consideration this matter of benevolent despot- 
ism when planning colonies, just as he forgot that at New 
Lanark he had a population trained, at least, in the habits 
of work, under the fear of starvation on disobedience. 

Instead of a body of industrial serfs, who might be 
turbulent and uncivilized, but were without doubt indus- 
trious, at New Harmony, in Indiana, the first of Owen’s 
colonial experiments, the population was “‘ a heterogeneous 
~ collection of Radicals, enthusiastic devotees to principle, 
honest latitudinarians, and lazy theorists, with a sprinkling 
of unprincipled sharpers thrown in.” 

So we learn from Robert Dale Owen, the son, who, with 
his brother, worked very hard to make the thing a success. 
But the kind of people who settled at New Harmony were 
obviously the very last persons to establish and maintain 
a self-supporting community. The very description we 
have of them explains not only the failure of New Harmony, 
but the failure of all similar schemes in Great Britain, for 
the ingredients of this “‘ heterogeneous collection” are 
easily recognizable. The “ enthusiastic devotees to prin- 
ciple,” the ‘‘ honest latitudinarians,” the “ lazy theorists,” 
and even the “ unprincipled sharpers,’’ we have seen them 
all in evidence whenever a communistic colony, with good- 
will for its sole constitution, has been started. 

In the first year (1825) at New Harmony labour tickets 
were issued to each colonist, the purchasing power of these 
tickets varying according to the amount of work done by 
the recipient—the plan adopted by Owen for his Labour 
Exchange some years later. But this was judged too 
practical by the devotees to principle and the lazy theorists 
in the community, and the following year everybody drew 
equal rations at New Harmony. This soon broke up the 
colony. In 1827 New Harmony split up into a number 
of small communities, and these in turn became still 
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further subdivided. Finally, in 1828, the surviving colon- 
ists lapsed into individualism, each family went its own 
way, and most of the land was sold for small holdings. 

While New Harmony was rising and falling an attempt 
was made at Orbiston, near Motherwell, in Lanarkshire, 
to establish a colony on Owen’s mutual aid principles, 
and this experiment also ended in failure. Owen himself 
had no responsibility for Orbiston, and its leading spirit 
was Abram Combe, a man of unusual courage and with 
many qualifications as counsellor and governor. Some 
three hundred persons made up this community, and the 
hardships and difficulties during the two years it lasted 
were considerable. Combe’s death, in 1827, was a fatal 
blow to Orbiston, and ruin speedily overtook those who 
survived. 

There were fewer ‘‘ cranks” at Orbiston than at New 
Harmony, for there was harder work to be done, in a 
less congenial climate; and with a larger capital at the 
start, and under a firm and continuous and business-like 
management, a better result might have been obtained. 

At Ralahine, in Ireland, another community was formed, 
to expire after a few years through the insolvency of its 
ground landlord. 

Queenwood, in Hampshire, was the last of Owen’s 
attempts at colonization, and here the failure was directly 
due to want of funds, occasioned by the heavy expendi- 
ture. Five hundred and thirty-three acres was the extent 
of the territory bought by the Home Colonization Society 
—a Socialist organization—and on this land fifty-seven 
persons went to live in 1840. Meals were taken in a 
common dining-room, but each family had its own apart- 
ments; the food was shared equally, as in a family. A 
great deal of money was spent over the buildings and 
over the domestic fittings, labour-saving machinery being 
largely used. This expenditure left the colony pressed 
for the very necessities of life when no more funds were 
forthcoming, and the inhabitants were reduced to nineteen 
in the course of twelve months. An attempt was made 
to raise money by taking pupils, and in 1843 these pupils 
had brought the population up to forty. But the want 
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of ready money still haunted the community, for without 
capital for stock, and necessary seeds and tools, the agri- 
culturists were starved, and in 1845 the place was given 
up and sold. 

If less money had been spent on domestic appliances, 
and a bigger capital had been raised before the colonists 
entered into possession, Queenwood might have become 
a prosperous settlement of farmers. The inhabitants of 
the adjoining parishes, who had heard horrible stories of 
the wickedness and infidelity of Socialists, and were pre- 
pared to be shocked, learnt to respect the. colonists, and 
the inhabitants of Queenwood at least earned the goodwill 
of their neighbours. 

It would seem that the voluntary communistic colony 
was doomed to failure—at least, every attempt of the sort 
since Owen’s time has been no more successful than the 
earlier efforts. 

In America, where communistic experiments have been 
more plentiful, success has chiefly attended those colonies 
whose members have been united by some definite re- 
ligious faith and have been ruled with a firm discipline. 

The monastery and the convent survive all the world 
over, under the influence of religion, and the absence of 
family life in these communities at least removes a certain 
amount of inevitable friction. The late Bishop Westcott 
had visions of a number of married Anglican clergymen 
with their wives and children living together in a com- 
munity, housed in one common dwelling, and sharing one 
common board, but his faith was never put to the test. 

The Land Colonization schemes of Feargus O’Connor, 
the Chartist leader, were certainly inspired by Robert Owen. 

Experience is against the voluntary community, Jaissez- 
faire proves as disastrous here as in industry and com- 
merce; but the garden cities springing up around us are 
flourishing, and at Letchworth a proposal is on foot for 
co-operative housekeeping, which is all on Owen’s lines. 
These garden cities prosper because they do not require 
that man should make any serious alteration in his life, 
and their directors are content to accept the normal 
standards of habit and conduct. 
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Owen laboured very hard with his pen to prove that in 
home colonies was social salvation, and the want of success 
at New Harmony, Queenwood, and elsewhere in no wise 
discouraged him. Man was not yet fitted for full co- 
operative life with his fellows, but only in communities 
could he be trained to be so fitted, Owen argued; and 
with great pains he explained the nature of these prospec- 
tive communities. 

The ideal Home Colony of Owen’s new world was to 
extend from 2000 to 3000 acres, and to contain between 
2000 and 2500 people. Dwelling houses and public 
buildings were to enclose an area of 65 acres, and the 
dwellings were to form three sides of a quadrangle, dor- 
mitories for the children, dining-rooms and kitchens 
making up the fourth side. Owen entered into the details 
of the scheme with enthusiasm, and his calculations as to 
the productive capacity of such a settlement are extremely 
interesting. He pointed out what might be done by spade 
labour and intensive culture on the land, and how a healthy 
life was to be ensured to the worker by part labour in the 
mills and part labour on the land.* 

If only the average man was not so self-willed as he is, 
and could be induced to follow happiness and reason as 
Owen desired for him, these Home Colonies would doubt- 
less be profitable communities. Owen took the trouble 
to mention no less than five causes of disease they were 
guaranteed to cure: religious perplexity, disappointed 
affections, pecuniary embarrassments, anxiety for one’s 
children, and intemperance. 

And yet, in spite of this alluring prospect of freedom 
from the ills that commonly beset us, or rather, perhaps, 
because we are reluctant to be deprived of certain standing 
grievances, the world is still unregenerated by the voluntary 
community. 

It may be, however, in the future, that in the building 
up of garden cities, and the increase of municipal authority, 


* Readers of Kropotkin’s “ Fields, Factories, and Work- 
shops” will find this idea of Owen’s developed in a most 
attractive form, and with its possibilities fully described. 
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and the decentralization of industry, we shall see self- 
governing communities around us, federated in nations, 
closely bound in international bonds of peace and good- 
will. It may be, too, that we shall see the end of much 
domestic drudgery by the utilization of common kitchens 
and dining-rooms. The common school has not destroyed 
the home, nor banished the laughter and tears of children 
from our sight. Common cookery and a common dinner 
will not destroy the home, though they may free it from 
the smell of stale food and the discomfort of meals ill- 
cooked and ill-served, and provide a little more leisure 
for thousands of overworked housekeepers. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE RELATION OF THE SEXES 


N° proposals for human progress are adequate and 
no clear view of the future of society is possible 
when the position of women is left out of consideration. 
That ‘‘the sphere and destiny of women are among the 
three or four foremost questions in social improvement ” 
(Mr. John Morley) is now generally admitted. But the 
conservative forces of society, strong in the panoply of the 
law, and happy in the benediction of the Church, have 
made it hard for the lot of the reformer who has insisted 
that woman’s place in the world has not yet been definitely 
and finally settled. 

Every movement that decreases the subjection of woman 
has been greeted with derision by the philistine and with 
denunciation by the authorities in Church and State. 
Every effort to throw aside ‘‘the faded gallantries of 
poetic and literary convention that screen a broad and 
dolorous gulf,” and to redress by “‘ social emancipation in 
women and moral discipline in men” the physical dis- 
advantages that are unfavourable to equality has provoked 
the bitterest enmity. 

Perhaps it is the suspicion that woman’s social emancipa- 
tion will entail man’s moral discipline that is a good deal 
responsible for this enmity. Of a certainty there is no 
stouter champion of the rights of man over the bodies of 
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women than the wealthy libertine or the undeveloped 
sensualist, in whom savage, primitive instincts hold sway, 
while the women who are contemptuous of the emancipa- 
tion of their sex are, on the whole, at ease with men whose 
desires are untrammelled by the bonds of moral discipline. 

It would seem that in the minds of some the subjection 
of woman is the only basis of social morality, just as slave 
labour in the United States fifty years ago and wage labour 
in the civilized world to-day appear to others as the only 
basis of social industry. Certain unimaginative and un- 
reflecting minds can no more foresee a state of society 
wherein men and women shall associate as equals than 
they can anticipate conditions of industry that shall bring 
great wealth to the whole body of labourers, or look for- 
ward to the abolition of war and poverty. Knowing 
nothing of the past the future is a sealed book to these 
dull ones of the earth, who present the steadiest resistance 
to the reformer and the revolutionary; the instinct of 
self-preservation urging to their intelligence the destruction 
as enemies of the people of all who threaten the existing 
order. 

Robert Owen, than whom no one less deserved Hazlitt’s 
scornful dismissal as a ‘‘ man with one idea,” was far too 
complete in his plans for the future of society to omit the 
emancipation of women from his programme, and with 
the same courage that made him boldly point out the 
fallibility of contemporary religion, the wrongness of 
current economics, and the failure of government, he 
demanded a radical reform of the marriage laws and in 
the relation of the sexes. 

Of course to hint at the necessity for marriage law reform 
is to invite ecclesiastical thunderbolts, but Owen went on 
his way, indifferent to the wrath his proposals incurred, 
and he lived to see the law of divorce amended very con- 
siderably in the direction he desired. 

Marriage in Owen’s new order of society was to be pre- 
ceded by a public announcement in the weekly assembly, 
followed three months later by a second declaration. 

Three weeks is sufficient public notice in English law, 
but Owen was very sensible to the evils that flow from 
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hasty marriages, and was anxious to prolong the period 
of waiting. 

Divorce was permitted in the prospective Owenite 
Society in the case of unhappy marriages, but in no event 
before a year had elapsed. At the end of twelve months 
if both parties found themselves unsuited and there was 
little or no prospect of happiness being restored, then a 
public declaration was to be made to that effect. Six 
months later if both parties were still discordant a second 
public declaration was necessary, and then the legal separa- 
tion was effected. In the case of only one of the twain 
desiring separation, a further period of six months was 
required before legal separation was granted. This separa- 
tion left no stain on those who obtained it, and carried no 
blame, and the separated parties were free to marry again. 

The striking distinction between Owen’s laws for divorce 
and the law of the land is that the latter makes adultery 
compulsory before freedom can be obtained from a disas- 
trous marriage, and so directly incites to social irregularity. 
Owen also would have placed divorce within the reach of 
all, without any feeing of lawyers or causing of scandal. 
The church and the law have jealously excluded the poor 
from the benefits of divorce—for divorce is still so ex- 
pensive as to be quite outside the reach of the badly-paid 
workpeople—but they have made up for this by placing 
bigamy within their reach. The voluntary separation, 
without the authority of the divorce court, that is followed 
by the contracting of a second marriage at once brings 
the parties so offending within the clutches of the police. 
By refusing to allow divorce, except for adultery and on 
the payment of high fees, church and law encourage adul- 
tery, and require either bigamy or “ unlawful wedlock” 
from all who having made a mistake have done their best 
to repair it. 

Of course, in the case of the rich it is a very different 
matter. Church and law sanctioned Napoleon’s divorce 
and second marriage, and for those who can afford to pay 
there is little difficulty in obtaining a legal separation. 
The odd thing about the English law is that whereas if 
one person behaves badly divorce is possible, if husband 
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and wife are both convinced that they are ill - mated, 
the law declares they shall, under no circumstances, be 
divorced. A suspicion of common agreement in seeking 
separation brings down the King’s Proctor at once to inter- 
vene and forbid any dissolution of marriage. 

The. common sense of Owen suggested that when two 
persons were made unhappy by marriage divorce should be 
more quickly obtained than when only one of the contract- 
ing parties found the venture a failure. Our English law 
declares that there shall be no remedy for married people 
who are conscious of mutual dislike and who desire to 
end this state of unhappiness. They must either remain 
in a misery that will only end at death, or if they separate 
they must not hope to make up for their first disaster by 
a second and a happier marriage. 

The English law adds to the penalties commonly visited 
by public opinion on all who choose their own way by 
insisting that children born out of “ lawful wedlock ”’ shall 
be illegitimate. 

Owen’s mind was set against all punishments, and the 
idea of man visiting the offences of parents on their chil- 
dren revolted him. In his “New Moral World’ all 
children would be under the responsible care of society, 
and so would remain unaffected by parental divorce. 
Where the average wealthy parent to-day delegates his 
authority over his child to the schoolmaster, and is con- 
tent that the latter should have full responsibility till the 
child is of full age, Owen proposed that all parents should 
in like manner delegate their authority to the elders of 
the community, for the better bringing up of children. 

The wildest charges were made against Owen because. of 
his marriage law reform proposals. He was said to advo- 
cate the termination of marriages every three months and 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. In truth no 
man less favoured promiscuity or unregistered marriages 
than Robert Owen. He was rather for increasing regula- 
tion in the matter, and was strongly opposed to persons 
in chronic bad health being allowed to marry at all, and 
‘‘so propagate their natural defects and miseries.” On 
the whole Owen took the rational view that marriage was 
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ordained for ‘‘ the procreation of children,” and for “ the 
mutual society, help and comfort that the one ought to 
have of the other, both in prosperity and adversity.” 
And when it was plain to all concerned that these purposes 
were not accomplished then Owen was for the dissolution 
of marriage. 

But marriage will never be all it might be until men and 
women who are united in the bonds of matrimony are 
more evenly mated, and Owen, from the first days at New 
Lanark, insisted that girls must be educated not only with 
~ much care as boys receive, but also side by side with 

oys. 

“The sexes shall be equal,” he wrote, “in education, 
rights, and privileges ; and the women shall be formed to 
become the superior companions of men,” to the end that 
the association of the sexes shall become both “ rational 
and affectionate.” 
_ To Owen all real and lasting improvement in human 

character was bound up with the equality of men and 
women, and, practical man that he was, he put his finger 
on one powerful influence against that equality—the 
enormous domestic drudgery on the woman’s part in- 
volved in the institution of the home. Owen would have 
removed this drudgery by co-operative housekeeping and 
by the introduction of artificial power to the greatest 
extent possible in domestic arrangements. In both these 
respects and in the simplifying of everyday life by the 
dropping of impedimenta we are moving towards the 
abolition of oppressive drudgery. 

In the full day of “ women’s social emancipation” 
(depending here and in all political countries so largely on 
political emancipation) and of “ man’s moral discipline,” 
domestic work, with all due labour-saving machinery 
employed, will probably prove no more irksome and no 
more an obstacle to rational and affectionate equality 
between man and woman than the necessary old-time occu- 
pations of seed-time and harvest. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—WAR AND CRIME 


HE “ military drill” which Robert Owen instituted 
for the children in the New Lanark schools was a 
stumbling block to his Quaker partner, William Allen. 
The fact that this drill was performed equally by girls and 
boys might have reconciled a less scrupulous mind to the 
exercise, and removed any serious doubt as to its tendency 
to encourage the spirit of militarism. It is to be recalled, 
too, that the whole purpose of the educational work at 
New Lanark was to foster feelings of benevolence to all 
mankind and to remove prejudices against other races 
and nationalities. 

These considerations were not sufficient to prevent 
Owen from being driven out of New Lanark, and that this 
item of military drill contributed to his retirement is one 
of the ironies of life. 

For Owen was always the strongest opponent of war 
and of the business of soldiering. He early pointed out 
the harm that arose from teaching children, by means of 
book and pictures, to admire the manslaughter in battles, 
and the victories that involved the wholesale destruction 
ofshuman life. Marching to the accompaniment of fife 
and drum was a small matter compared with the enthu- 
siasm for military and naval heroes commonly engendered 
in elementary schools. 

To Owen war was irrational, and therefore unnecessary. 
He admitted that it might be right to take up arms in 
defence of native land against a foreign invader, but 
declined to believe that the arming of multitudes was 
required when no such invasion was threatened or was 
even probable. 

The English Socialists of Owen’s day, like the Socialists 
of our own times, are always for international peace, and 
an appeal, dedicated to William IV, was issued by Owen’s 
Association of all Classes, in 1836, to the governments of 
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Europe, calling upon them to reconstitute society upon a 
new and solid basis. 

“We, therefore, as the disinterested friends of all Classes 
of all Nations recommend to all Governments and Peoples, 
that the old prejudices of the world, for or against class, 
sect, party, country, sex, and colour, derived solely from 
ignorance, should be now allowed, by the common consent 
of all, to die their natural death; that standing armies of 
all nations should be disbanded, in order that the men 
may be employed in producing instead of destroying 
wealth.” 

But the governments of Europe were the last people to 
listen to such an appeal, for these governments rested upon 
the strength of their armaments, and no more contem- 
plated lasting peace between the nations than they desired 
such a condition of things. We have seen in recent years 
more modest appeals made to the governments of Europe 
in the interests of peace, and these appeals achieve as 
little success as did Owen’s. 

It is public opinion that can only in the long run dis- 
solve the war spirit and break down the international 
jealousies that are made manifest in armaments. Besides, 
governments require troops not so much for foreign wars 
as for keeping their own citizens in subjection. The 
British Government, like every other European govern- 
ment, employs the Army, whenever domestic peace is 
threatened by a big labour dispute, to put down disorder 
in the working population, and when lives are lost by 
military interference at such times it is always the lives 
of the working people that are required, never the rich 
who are shot down. ; 

We enjoy very extensive political liberties in Great 
Britain, but should a public agitation seem to threaten 
the existing order the military would again be engaged 
to ride over the people, to break up popular gatherings, 
and, at the sacrifice of human life, maintain the rights of 
property. In Ireland, all along, the Army, paid for by the 
taxation of the whole people, has been used by the land- 
lord class for the eviction of tenants and for the suppres- 
sion of public meetings. In England, from the Peterloo 
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massacre’? at Manchester in 1817 to Trafalgar Square 
in 1889, and Featherstone in 1893, the military have 
dealt death to the working people by the authority of the 
Government in power; but never have the troops been 
called out to suppress lawless rioting when the rioters are 
supporters of the Government. At war times savage 
passions, inflamed by men in power, have driven mobs to 
destroy the property and endanger the lives of those who 
sought peace, and on those occasions the Government is 
placidly indifferent, and no soldiers are sent to disturb the 
rioters. 

Well might Owen arrive at the vanity of appealing to 
Governments in the cause of peace, and declare— 

‘The civil and military professions are the combined 
power of force and fraud, directed by the governments of 
the world to keep the great mass of its population in 
poverty, disunited, criminal, degraded, irrational, and 
miserable.”’ 

To attack the military profession direct is a far surer 
method of destroying the glamour of war than any peti- 
tions to Government. Where the priesthood is reverenced, 
the religion of the priests, no matter how superstitious, 
will command the heart. 

While soldiers and the emblems of war are honoured 
we shall always have war onearth. Destroy, by the powers — 
of reason or ridicule, the pretensions of the military pro- 
fession, and war will sink from its high pomp and be ranked 
no higher than garotting and card-sharping. 

Shelley found that the soldier added “‘ the baseness of 
servitude to the crime of murder.’’ Robert Owen was no 
less emphatic on the subject. He writes, in 1838, that it 
is deplorable :— 

“to train men to become mechanical brutes in human form, 
without retaining individual wills or judgment for thought 
or action *; while, at the same time, they are so grossly 
deceived as to be taught to believe that their profession 
of arms, as it is called, is of all others the most honourable 


* “ Thew’s not to reason why, 
Thew’s but to do and die.” 
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and glorious, although they are systematically trained by 
it to become the most expert robbers, plunderers, mur- 
derers and butchers of the human race—following for a 
mere pittance of reward the most degraded, cruel, and 
horrid course of life that can be inflicted upon poor, 
ignorant, deluded human nature.” 
Adding— 

“Tt is for the best interests of the human race, and would 
be decidedly for the happiness of every individual of it, 
that no such order of men existed—that no such agents 
of mischief or civilized monsters in human form should 
be created by society.” 


That the Army and Navy were institutions that did not 
make for righteousness, but made for evil, Owen was 
convinced; and with this conviction he was bound to 
make his protest against their existence. Owen gives 
another argument in 1840 :— 


“ Military and naval institutions are employed to compel 
man by physical force to act and speak contrary to his 
convictions and in opposition to his feelings and natural 
attractive propensities, and consequently to force him 
against his nature to become irrational and wicked.” 


There are many who will not accept these propositions, 
believing that, taking one consideration with another, 
armies and navies are still helpful to human progress, who 
will yet admit the justice of Owen’s plea for the life-bringer 
over the life-destroyer, and agree that thecommon judgment 
on man’s occupations is irrational. 

“Those who are trained to become the most successful 
in the savage practice of butchering their neighbours or 
fellow men, or robbing or devastating their property, are 
the most honoured; while the operative gardener or 
general cultivator of the soil is disregarded and looked 
down upon.” 

Shelley felt as Owen did over the waste and uselessness 
to man of wars and armies. In the ‘“ Essay on Chris- 
_tianity ” there is a passage that is very Owenite :— 

“Tf all the thought which had been expended on the 
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construction of engines of agony. and death—the modes 
of aggression and defence, the raising of armies, and the 
acquirement of those arts of tyranny and falsehood with- 
out which mixed multitudes could neither be led nor 
governed—had been employed to promote the true wel- 
fare and extend the real empire of man, how different 
would have been the present situation of human society ! 
how different the state of knowledge in physical and moral 
science, upon which the power and happiness of mankind 
essentially depend!” 

War interfered with rational progress and diverted the 
minds of men from promoting the true welfare of the race, 
therefore Owen was against it and against its ministers. - 
He hated the murderous deeds of war, the bloodshed, 
crime, and cruelty war involved; it was all so irrational 
that men bound by a thousand ties to one another should 
do these deeds. 

And if war was cruel and irrational, no less cruel and 
irrational were the penal laws to Robert Owen, and the 
treatment of criminals by the State. The very qualities 
in men that under adverse circumstances drove them to 
violence, would, under right treatment, elicit friendship 
and pleasure. Evil was to be superseded not by punish- 
ments, but by a system that should prevent wrong-doing. 

It was the old story with Owen. The criminal was the 
product of bad circumstances. Bad education, the mind 
turned to look favourably on the baser aspect of life, 
poverty, misery, over-indulgence—all these and other 
things created the anti-social character called criminal. 

In many respects the criminal was a better type than 
his neighbours, Owen maintained. 

“Characters which are now called bad would in most 
cases, under a rational system of society, become the most 
useful, and often most delightful members of their circle. 
They often possess strong powers of body and mind, too 
strong to be restrained in a course opposite to their nature 
by existing human contrivances, and they therefore break 
through them, and are made amenable to artificial laws.” 

There is a good deal of truth in this, of. course, but 
still the exceptional “character among those who are in 
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prison is as rare as it is-in the world outside. If we ex- 
clude political prisoners and prisoners for conscience sake, 
the inmates of prison, on the average, are not to be dis- 
tinguished from their unconvicted friends. Poverty, and 
the loss of temper poverty so often occasions, are the 
unfailing instruments for turning men and women into 
criminals. 

_ The abolition of poverty will empty our prisons, but 
in the meantime a more rational and a humaner treatment 
is due to those whom society confines in gaol. 

Owen lived to see the worst savagery of the penal laws 
abated. The public flogging and hanging of men and 
women; the infliction of the death penalty for petty 
thefts, sheep stealing, and a whole code of offences ;_ trans- 
portation ; life-long imprisonment for debt—these were 
a few barbarities that disappeared in Owen’s lifetime. 

But there never will be a rational attitude towards the 
criminal, nor penal laws worthy of a decently humane 
nation, until we learn that there is no fixed standard of 
badness and goodness by which people are to be judged ; 
that, indeed, we are not able to judge our fellows at all ; 
and that Robert Owen’s contention that man’s character 
is formed for him by external circumstances is the one 
thing to bear in mind when we are inclined to deliver 
judgment. 

It is not a matter of spending sentimental pity over the 
criminal, very often the people he has wronged are quite 
as deserving of sympathy, but it is a matter of ceasing to 
think we prove our superiority over the criminal by treat- 
ing him with a more oppressive brutality than he treated 
us—an altogether irrational proceeding. With every 
degradation we inflict on another we degrade ourselves. 

When the great criminals of the earth and their satellites 
are no longer held in honour, we shall probably find the 
smaller criminals of the police-court are not persons who 
are dangerous unless locked up, nor beings improved by 
incarceration. 

In any case Owen was entirely right in declaring against 
all punishments. Society may protect itself by destroying 
a homicidal maniac, just as it may get rid of any other 
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dangerous beast ; or it may treat as diseased certain anti- 
social habits and employ all the help that science can give 
to effect a recovery. But it must not inflict tortures or 
desire to give pain—and it will do both these things, as 
it is doing to-day, until it ceases to judge men as bad or 
good, for with that judgment goes the inevitable render- 
ing of evil for evil, the primitive instinct of vengeance. 

We now indulge that instinct in our treatment of law- 
breakers, and by so doing foster the lower nature within 
ourselves. The law may permit us to wreak our vengeance, 
without fear of moral censure, on the man who has picked 
our pocket ; the question is, are we co-operating with the 
best we know in nature with the highest life revealed to 
man for the outgrowing of this idea of revenge, or are we 
for keeping the savage and brutal for ever with us ? 

The law follows slowly, but surely, on the decrees of 
public opinion. 


CHAPTER IX.—RATIONAL RELIGION 


‘T.) OBERT OWEN probably never read Locke; had he 

done so he would have acknowledged an anticipa- 
tion of his rational religion. For Owen’s conviction that 
the enigma of the Incomprehensible Power was insoluble, 
and that man is the proper study of mankind was the 
teaching of Locke and the early eighteenth-century deists 
over again. 

In the same way Diderot and the French Encyclopedists 
had already made the protest Owen made against the 
doctrine of the innate wickedness of man and the incur- 
able evil in the world. 

“ Broadly stated, the great central moral of it all was 
this: that human nature is good, that the world is capable 
of being made a desirable abiding-place, and that the evil 
of the world is the fruit of bad education and bad institu- 
tions’ (Mr. John Morley, “‘ Diderot ’’). 

This teaching was new in France in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and there was still a freshness about 
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it when Owen began his public work in England sixty 
years later. It is more than probable that Owen knew 
less of Diderot than he did of Locke, but the spirit of 
rationalism had been brooding over the waters of tradition, 
and the wind bloweth where it listeth. No claim can be 
set up for Owen as an original thinker on religion, but he 
has every right to the respect of all who value the free 
play of intelligence and the influence of reason among men. 
Owen’s insistence that all human nature could be trained 
to virtue, and that the first business of mankind was to 
see that social life was so ordered that the human environ- 
ment conduced to virtue, has had a lasting effect in Eng- 
land, as the Encyclopedists have influenced France. 

a John Morley, writing on the Encyclopedia, tells 
us that— 


“ Every social improvement since has been the outcome 
of that doctrine in one form or another. The conviction 
that the character and lot of man are indefinitely modifi- 
able for good was the indispensable antecedent to any 
general and energetic endeavour to modify the conditions 
that surround him. The omnipotence of early instruction, 
of laws, of the method of social order over the infinitely 
plastic impulses of the human creature—this was the maxim 
which brought men of such widely different temperament 
and leanings to the common enterprise. Everybody can 
see what wide and deep-reaching bearings such a doctrine 
possessed ; how it raised all the questions connected with 
psychology and the formation of character ; how it went 
down to the very foundation of morals; into what fresh 
and unwelcome sunlight it brought the articles of the old 
theology ; with what new importance it clothed all the 
relations of real knowledge and the practical arts ; what 
intense interest it lent to every detail of economics and 
legislation and government.” 


Robert Owen’s “ Rational Religion” never attracted 
men like the giants of the Encyclopedia to its cause ; its 
apostles were not men of letters, but they were men of 
political seriousness and of enthusiasm for reform, who 
did what they could by speech and pamphlet to popularize 
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the new creed. In England our men of letters in the nine- 
teenth century did little to make free thought popular. 
Often freethinkers themselves, and often writing in high- 
priced books their objections to orthodox Christianity, 
they rarely helped to defend free thought or to promote 
rationalism among the people. 

It is to the lasting honour of Robert Owen that, be- 
lieving Rationalism to be a saving creed for mankind, he 
preached his doctrine fearlessly to all who would listen, 
excluding neither the mighty nor the humble in heart from 
his ministrations, and never qualifying or moderating his 
beliefs lest favour should be lost, or weaker brethren 
offended. No man was less of a time-server. One result 
of this frankness and courage was that Owen was listened 
to, when he spoke on religion, with a respect that astonished 
men of the world. 

“How the devil, Owen,’ Brougham remarked to his 
friend, meeting him in London in 1817, the day after Owen 
had given his first lecture on religion, and had pointed out 
fundamental errors in the orthodox beliefs, “ could you 
say what you did yesterday at your public meeting ? 
If any of us had said half as much we should have been 
burned alive; and here are you quietly walking as if 
nothing had occurred.” 

Owen’s simple, straightforward courage did much to 
disarm resentment, but his gentle methods as a contro- 
versialist also helped. In later life neither his openness 
nor his gentleness saved Owen from the fierce attacks of 
irate churchmen, but for many years (until, indeed, New 
Lanark was left behind and its former director was in full 
tilt against the established order of things) his religious 
views were tolerated as a queer sort of infirmity in an 
otherwise most excellent man. 

Yet in Owen’s case the religious opinions were an in- 
separable part of all his social principles. The progress of 
mankind—that Owen set forth as the object of all good 
men—and this progress, he held, was sadly hindered by 
the irrational convictions that religion imposed on hu- 
manity. 

Religion—that is, all but Rational Religion—was a 
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very real obstacle to unity amongst men; it set people at 
strife concerning the nature of a Power that must for 
ever be incomprehensible, and thereby caused mutual 
hatreds instead of unity. Moreover, it was an enemy to 
every effort after truth. It enjoined, indeed, that we 
should speak the truth, but its supporters, as far as they 
could, made truth speaking impossible. 

“The preaching is that all should at all times speak the 
truth; the practice is that anyone who would honestly 
and fully do so would, in a very short period, be considered 
not safe to be at large in society, but a madman or mad- 
woman, and only suffered to live as the inmate of a work- 
house.” 

The shout of “atheist” was hurled against Owen as it 
had been hurled against Thomas Paine, but Owen was a 
deist, as Paine was. Both men held the belief in a Su- 
preme Governor of the universe, and their quarrel only 
was with the claims of revealed religion. 

Owen, indeed, was nothing of a theologian; if men 
would only put the welfare of mankind first he cared little 
what religion they professed. 

The pretensions of each religious body to be the special 
and exclusive depositary of divine and eternal truth, 
and the claim of each Christian church to possess the 
key to eternal life, struck Owen as a boy. He early 
decided that nothing of God could be known, and that 
the creeds of Christian and Mohammedan, alleged to be 
the result of a divine revelation, were probably guess-work. 
Men were Buddhists because they were born in India 
among Buddhist surroundings, or followers of Islam be- 
cause they were born in the country of the prophet, or 
Catholics if they were of a Catholic country or family, or 
Protestants if born in a Protestant land. No merit or 
blame was to be attached to religious belief, and the notion 
that any one religion possessed a sole monopoly of the 
revelation of truth, which all claimed, was unreasonable. 

Owen often debated in public with Christians in America 
the claims of Christianity ; such a debate once went on 
for a whole week, and his methods of argument are always 
the same. He never ridicules or denounces Christianity, 
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or scolds its followers, but urges that it is unreasonable 
for men to go on believing, and that all priesthoods are 
unnecessary. Man has the gift of reason and the power of 
winning happiness for himself and for the whole human 
race; why should he be hindered in his progress by the 
beliefs of his ancestors, when circumstances had given him 
the opportunity of embracing a more reasonable doctrine ? 

It was no mere dispute about words Owen’s controversy 
with Christianity, it was the presentation of a new view 
of life, a view that had no room for the machinery of 
revealed religion. It was the battle Diderot and Voltaire 
had fought in France, only in France there was no half- 
way house of Protestantism to interpose between Catholi- 
cism and Rationalism, and mitigate the fierceness of the 
combat. In England new religions are of such frequent 
occurrence, and national toleration gives them all accom- 
modation, that the public was not widely excited over 
Owen’s Rationalism. The Bishop of Exeter saw that the 
triumph of Rational Religion meant the end of the Esta- 
blished Church, and did his best to ward off that calamity ; 
but the tendency in England is to hide our religious differ- 
ences, and (unless we are calling “ atheist” at some one) 
to gloss over matters in dispute; to extenuate our creed, 
if we are Christians, on the ground that it is ‘‘ a very little 
one,” and is rapidly shrinking, to insist, if we are free- 
thinkers, on the many excellent qualities produced by 
Christianity. 

And so an acute conflict is postponed, and indifference 
crumbles the faiths of Christian and freethinker. We 
gain in social comfort by this arrangement, but we lose in 
mental honesty and in spiritual ardour for truth. 

Owen was an amiable disputant, but he was no party to 
a sham fight. He believed that it would be well for 
mankind to give up religions that kept man from walking 
upright, and he said so. 

Life in accordance with all that we know of the laws of. 
nature—that, Owen maintained, was a better thing than 
life in accordance with the contradictory commands con- 
tained in the Bible and the rules drawn up by priests. 
No one clear rule of life was found in the Bible, while the 
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laws of the Church were obviously framed so that the 
priesthood should endure to the end of the world. 

“Man is good by nature, and is always inclined to think, 
feel, and act in accordance with nature.” Thus Owen 
wrote in 1838, and on the whole this is a more cheerful 
and wholesome creed than the paralysing doctrine that 
we are all steeped in iniquity, and are only kept from 
cutting one another’s throats by listening to sermons and 
practising the rites of the Church. 

_ Every new belief born in the world has had to fight 
for its life against the throttling hands of the leaders of the 
orthodox religions of the time; every upward advance 
that man has made has been accomplished in the teeth of 
established religion; every manifestation of a humaner 
seal has had the established priesthood of the day for its 
oe. 

Owen, realizing this, called on mankind to leave the 
old, irrational, obstructive creeds, and accept reason and 
charity for guides. 

It is always the freethinker’s dream that mankind will 
become reasonable. Kindlier and humaner man has be- 
come, and this is largely due to the active work of the 
freethinker ; but the oracles of the past still speak to 
willing ears, through priests and temples, miracles and 
mysteries still entrance the heart of man, and St. Janu- 
arius, General Booth, and Mrs. Eddy warn us that the 
era of reason is not yet. 

Robert Owen himself, in old age, turned to the unseen 
world for comfort, and found refreshment in the messages 
of spirits. Most of his friends were dead when Owen 
became attracted to Spiritualism, and the spirits with 
whom Owen held communication were all good enough 
to express satisfaction with the old man’s life work. The 
spirits confirmed Owen in his Socialism, just as some people 
to-day find confirmation for their Socialism in Christianity, 
and others find confirmation for capital punishment in the 
Bible. Had the spirits—and what a company they were : 
Byron, Shelley, Jefferson, Channing, Franklin, the Duke 
of Kent, and Mrs. Owen—been foolish enough to disagree 
from Owen’s Socialist teaching it is not likely they would 
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ever have been summoned to converse with the old Socialist ~ 
again. ' 

Owen’s spiritualism in no way turned his feet from the 
path they had always trod, nor his eyes from the vision 
of the promised land. Robert Owen remained to the 
end the same whole-hearted, disinterested friend of hu- 
manity, and though he exchanged commonplace greetings 
with the shades of eminent persons, no generous impulse 
relaxed, and no kindly feeling diminished; no sense of 
religious need troubled him when he laid down his life, 
and earth took him to herself. 
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